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THE PROFESSOR. 

Our readers are of course aware that every family has 
| its great man, past or present—the brother, cousin, or 
| ancestor who has shed a lustre on the name ; the pattern 
| ofall the young aspirants, the pride of all the settled ones 

on the greater or lesser pinnacles of life. It is gaining 

somewhat higher ground to be the great man of a com- 

munity, and yet the distinction is pretty nearly as uni- 

versal. Let us turn to our country’s map, and lay our 

finger on its minutest letters, its obscurest hamlet, we 
| shall find, on inquiry, that it has, or has had, its own 
‘distinguished native ’—by comparison at least, the one 
richer, braver, wiser, or more fortunate than his fellows ; 
and whatever the world at large may think of the claim, 
the inhabitants of the locality hold their heads a little 
higher as they talk of their great man, and believe it 
shall be said of the place, ‘ He was born there !’ 

Now the great man of our town is Professor Jones : 
he would smile to hear us say so, for never was there 
a more unpretending, retiring individual; but to our 
credit be it spoken, although Colonel Maunsell has 
come home from India with a gash across his forehead, 
and his arm in a sling, and although Alderman Hutchin- 
son has doubled his fortune—lucky man—by a railway 
hit, and rolls by our windows in his carriage every day ; 
still high, unquestionably high, as those distinguished 
novelties rank in public estimation, much as they have 
been followed, and talked about, and lauded, popular 
opinion turns back, with unwonted fidelity, to its early 
election, and would account it rank heresy to put any 
one on a par with Professor Jones. 

But this much we must confess, if sure we were 
slow, slow to discover, to believe in the greatness that 
had sprung up under our very eyes—it was not until 
it had been fairly thrust on us by his ‘ European re- 
putation,’ by the voices, the acclamations of learned 
societies, the honours awarded at home and abroad, 
that we began to recognise, amidst all the suffrages of 
pen and of tongue, our own absent fellow-townsman, 
Eddy Jones. Could it indeed be possible? The un- 
couth schoolboy, who used daily to scamper by our 
windows, his satchel on his back, always a little too 
late; who would never make a graceful bow or turn 
out his feet at the dancing-school ; who, as an apology 
for his presence, used always to be introduced as the 
Hutchinsons’ cousin ; who went away and came again 
at the college vacations, always taller and more awk- 
ward than ever; roaming off alone in ‘the flowing 
valleys’ or on the green hill-side, instead of joining our 
pic-nics ; or else taking our young brothers as com- 
i| panions instead of ourselves: and then, who stayed 
ii away as if for good, until he was almost forgotten, 
allowing us to read of the learned Mr Jones in pamph- 


let and in paper, to utter notes of admiration, as 
for an utter stranger; and then suddenly to return 
with his honours thick about him, and have a public 
dinner in the town-hall given to celebrate his arrival, 
and his health drank with three times three as ‘ our 
distinguished townsman, Professor Jones.’ 

Many of us could hardly believe our eyes and ears, 
thus affering contradictory evidence: there he was 
bodily, as pale, as awkward, as shy as ever. That was 
our Eddy Jones most surely ; but how to reconcile 
this unchanged appearance with his changed position ; 
the visible with the ideal personage of whom we had 
heard so much—could they indeed be one and the 
same? Fortunately an opportunity, on the very spot, 
and at the very critical moment, satisfied every doubt, 
and furnished the key-stone to a popularity which since 
then has never wavered. 

At the period we are recording—many a long year 
ago—our dull commercial town, which had remained 
far behind the rest of the world in the march of intel- 
lect, received its first onward impulse in the bequest of 
a valuable library and museum from one of its citizens 
who had travelled and thriven in other lands, and, 
dying far away, sent home those cherished acquisitions, 
as an abiding token of remembrance, to his native place. 
Sooth to say, he might have known us better, unless, 
indeed, he made the gift in a spirit of prescience, to be 
realised by the event. As it was, many laughed at 
the ‘collection of rubbish ;’ many grumbled at the 
expense of providing a building to contain it, and asked 
‘how would it pay?’ and all were at a loss how to secure 
and arrange it, with just sufficient perception of fitness 


| to know that the dusty unpacked cases were an abiding 


reproach, when who should arrive but Professor Jones, 
the very man to obviate the difficulty, and save ‘ his 
country’s credit.” He willingly undertook the task of 
arrangement ; and warming to his occupation, not only 
felt interested himself, but exciting an interest in others, 
offered, while he remained, to give a course of lectures 
on some of the rare specimens he had taken such 
trouble to class. 

The offer was warmly accepted. Interest indeed— 
enthusiasm was now the word. Who so proud as we 
of our public museum, our lecture-room, laboratory, 
library, botanic garden ?—for thus we progressed ; while 
last, not least, our eloquent lecturer won suffrages on 
all sides, as we have told, and visiting us every summer, 
renewed his delightful course of instruction thus perio- 
dically, until at last it became quite a settled thing; 
and the rising generation found cause to bless the un- 
pretending hand that had set the wheel in motion, and 
given them something more interesting to talk of and 
listen to than the quality of butter and the price of pigs. 

Our first experience in the lecture way was a botani- 
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cal one, to which, as being somewhat within the range 
of youthful comprehension, we were permitted to go: 
as to our appreciation even of that subject we cannot 
now say much, believing our fancy to have been more 
taken with the visible appliances, the floral specimens, 
the well-dressed crowd, the lecturer himself, who in 
private was still to us only Eddy Jones. How well we 
can remember successively speculating whether he 
would single us out amidst the long rows of upturned 
faces—whether he would feel flattered or ashamed at 
so many starers—whether he noticed them at all—and 
finally, whether he could overlook the sweet pretty 
lady who soon caught our wandering gaze, and who, to 
tell the truth, fully occupied our thoughts during the 
remainder of the lecture, grievously to the loss of the 
subject it took! It was her fixed attention to the 
lecture that first distracted ours; continually our eyes 
turned to watch if she once looked away, until at last 
we gave ourselves up without another thought to the 
pleasurable employment of wandering through the land 
of conjecture by the light of the loveliest, and at the 
same time most peculiar countenance we had ever seen. 

Reader, it was then the time for frizzed curls and 
sky-scraping bonnets, and gigot sleeves: closely 
packed on the benches, and each in the other’s way, 
elbowing and peeping between shoulders and heads, 
and little folk would have small chance of a view, had 
it not been for the unobtrusive neighbour seated just 
at a right angle before us. Think how we must have 
admired this lovely girl, or, indeed, at first her small 
straw bonnet—the then quite-exploded cottage shape— 
untied, and partly thrown back, in the eagerness of her 
attention, and disclosing in front of the vista thus 
afforded her own peculiarly beautiful profile, with the 
delicately-formed nose, the short upper lip, scarcely 
covering the gleaming teeth, and the dark smooth hair, 
braided plainly over the symmetrical brow. It was 
evident she had dropped from some other region: she 
was as different from as she seemed indifferent to the 
surrounding crowd. With pleased and animated atten- 
tion, a flush on her clear cheek, and a dawning smile 
now and then, she followed the subject; but her dark 
liquid eyes never turned to notice its effect on any one 
else, never wandered a moment; and we, as we have 
told, giving ourselves up to conjecture and sundry 
speculations, felt a longing to change places with the 
mute assistant peeping from behind the lecturer’s 
shoulder, that we might judge for ourselves of the 
effect of that fascinated or fascinating glance. 

Thus it continued for many a day: many an admir- 
ing look besides our own strayed in the direction of the 
beautiful stranger, but never could we detect a glance 
in return. If the fair head were bent, or the bright 
eyes turned aside for a moment, it was but to exchange 
a smile of gratified intelligence with a seeming atten- 
dant—an old lady, dressed in black of the same simple 
fashion, who always accompanied her as her shadow; 
or else—but rarely this—when with momentary impa- 
tience she looked her surprise at the interruption of a 
somewhat audible whisper, or the scarcely less audible 
scribbling, as some fair pirate beside her took notes of 
the lecturer’s words. At last curiosity overcoming the 
shyness of fourteen, we took courage to inquire who 
the strange pretty lady might be, and the answer—‘ Oh, 
she is granddaughter to old Abrahams the jeweller on 
the quay !’—at once explained the secret of her singular 
style of beauty, and demeanour as well as dress, so 
different from what we were accustomed to see. a 

She was the granddaughter of a Jew, not a Jewess 
herself; ‘but still as much apart from our circle and 
opportunities of seeing her elsewhere as if she had 
been ; for her mother being a Roman Catholic, and per- 
mitted to bring up her child in her own religious creed, 
there was no chance of our seeing her even at church, 
the only public place which we had been until now 
allowed to frequent. We found all this out, and what 


follows, by degrees: Rachel was an orphan, only lately 
come from Malta, where her parents had lived and 
died; and now almost as much secluded from the world 
as if she had remained in the convent where she had 
been educated. obey father’s will, she resided here 
under her grandfather’s care. 

At this time no one seemed to know aught of her 
beyond the passing glimpse so quickly shrouded, as at 
the conclusion of each lecture down was drawn the 
delicate black lace veil, and the large shawl—so grace- 
fully and differently worn from ours—wrapped closely || 
round her retreating figure. Thus she always vanished || 
from her seat near the entrance; there she was always 
found by the earliest arrival. Our courage never 
amounted to asking the solution of the problem—how 
far lecturers indulged themselves in the habit of indi- | 
vidualising their audience, or whether Eddy Jones in 
particular had remarked his fair votary; but fortune | 
favouring us at length, we had an opportunity of judg. | 
ing for ourselves. On one of the closing days, the | 
young lady with her attendant was retiring, as usual, | 
when her attention seemed arrested by a beautiful | 
camellia, one of the specimens which still remained un- | 
disturbed in its glass. She paused in passing by, and | 
throwing back her veil with an involuntary word of | 
admiration, called her companion’s notice to the brilliant | 
flower as she momentarily bent to admire it and inhale | 
its perfume. We were close behind, and ‘now or never’ | 
thought we—‘Eddy Jones must be a stone if he does not | 
notice the pretty lady now.’ And we were right: he || 
did notice her certainly ; but the doubt was solved—it | 
was evidently for the first time. Ah, cold-hearted pro- I 
fessor! He was in the act of closing one of the volumes || 
to which he had referred during the lecture, when his | 
eye absently rested on the beaming face, scarcely ri- | 
valled by the object of its admiration; no one could | 
misunderstand its expression; and immediately, with | 
much politeness, but as if he had been addressing his | 
grandmother, he respectfully informed the young lady || 
she was quite welcome to the specimen she admired, | 
and then hardly noticing her soft word of thanks, re- | 
sumed his occupation with abstracted air again. | 

Her animated gesture of delight, as she turned to | 
receive her attendant’s nod of acquiescence in her | 
acceptance of the courtesy, might have rewarded the | 
professor’s good-nature, had he been looking that way; || 
but no—though with hurried fingers she endeavoured to | 
detach the flower-stalk from a stone to which it had | 
been fastened in order to keep the heavy blossom steady | 
in the glass—he never proffered the slightest assistance, | 
never turned to answer the mute inquiry with which | 
she looked for permission to take all away together; so, | 
evidently interpreting this indifference in the way most | 
convenient at the moment, she hastily wrapped the |) 
dripping flower-stalk and its appendage, just as they |) 
were, in her embroidered cambric handkerchief, and | 
with a slight inclination of the head—still unnoticed— 
glided quietly away. 

The lectures were ended, the summer waned and ! 
went, and we saw or heard no more of the fair Jewess, | 
as we used to call her. Very few were better off in that | 
respect ; but from one of those few, one that afterwards | 
knew her well, we have heard the rest. She had be- | 


| 


total change of position, and want of youthful com- | 
panionship, was the true cause of those variable spirits |} 
and that fading cheek. But the spring returned, and |} 
again another summer, and once more the drooping 
girl revived to the enjoyment of the few simple plea- 
sures her isolated life afforded. 

Foremost of all was her delight in flowers, and with 
grateful gladness she again found herself able to occupy | 


her own little sitting-room, opening into the large gar- 
den at the back tho louse. bal 
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| 


kindly erected a small conservatory outside her window; 
he would willingly have indulged and amused her more 
had he only understood how; but far advanced in life, 
continually occupied, and uncongenial in his tastes as 
in his habits, he rarely anticipated what might please 
the solitary girl, and she was far too gentle and re- 
spectful to obtrude her little fancies on his notice: it 
was only through the occasional intervention of her 
faithful attendant, Marietta, that she obtained the few 
recreations—the books and flowers—that she most 
dearly prized; but society, to speak of it in the usual 
acceptation of the word, she had none. 

She had left her own room after a dreary confine- 
ment there, and, still languid from her long illness, was 
lying on her little sofa beside the glass door opening 
into the conservatory, inhaling and enjoying the sweet 
perfume of the flowers, when her grandfather entered 
the apartment to congratulate her on the move, and 
pay his usual five minutes’ visit before proceeding to 
the business of the day. Having hurried through his 
formal routine, ‘Do you want anything, Rachel ?—do 
you wish for anything ?—do you feel stronger to-day?’ 

having received the usual gentle acquiescent re- 
| plies, he had turned to leave the room, when his eye 
to rest on a small table where she had 
some treasured playthings of her childish 
well as a few more recent acquisitions dear to 
feelings also—in a sort of tasteful order, calling 
precious things, though apparently of little 

value to an uninitiated eye. 

Some such thought seemed to suggest the half-in- 
dulgent smile with which the old jeweller—accustomed 
to more glittering toys—surveyed poor Rachel’s valu- 
ables; he was then passing on, when, suddenly pausing 
with a start, he darted a hawk-like pounce on the 
object which had attracted his attention, and turning 
back quickly to the sofa, exclaimed, ‘How did you 
come by this, Rachel dear? How long has it been here? 
How did I never notice it before ?’ 

Rachel languidly raised herself on one arm as she 
bent forward to meet her grandfather’s extended hand ; 
but the instant her eyes rested on the object it pre- 
| sented, the eloquent blood mounted quickly over neck 
| and brow, and with a half consciousness of some gone- 

by feeling that had prompted her to hoard it up, a 

memory of the innocent delight with which she had 
| placed it among her treasures, she falteringly answered, 
| ‘It is only a stone, grandpapa.’ 
| He was too much engrossed with his discovery to 
| notice her embarrassment ; though, had he done so, he 
| might have attributed it to a cause of which Rachel 
| little dreamed ; and he immediately replied with some 
| 


| impatience, ‘ A stone! I know that, to be sure; but it” 


is so precious, so remarkable a one, that I require to 
| know how it came into your hands ?’ 

It was now Rachel’s turn to feel astonished. Rising 
| hastily from the sofa, with but little trace of her former 
| languor, her late emotion, she took the stone from her 

}) grandfather’s hand, eagerly inquiring what could he 
|} Mean; and in the same breath informing him how it 
}| had come into her possession ; ingenuously adding, that 
utterly unconscious of its having any intrinsic value, 
and yet regarding it as a memorial of delightful hours 
—of those charming lectures which had afforded her 
the liveliest pleasure she had enjoyed since she came 
—she had placed it among other dear mementos, pre- 
ne See association, as she imagined, to herself 


Her grandfather smiled again, but differently, as his 
reverted one moment to Rachel’s little collection, 
turned with a sparkle of gratified cupidity to the 
object of real value still resting in her hand. He took 
it back again, examined it more intently ; then mutter- 
| ing to himself, ‘ This is no childish toy,’ without further 
| page was leaving the room, when Rachel, = 


her hand on his arm, arrested his steps, as 


exclaimed, ‘You know, my grandpapa, this does not 
belong to me: if it has really any value, I fear I have 
committed a great error, unconsciously, in appropri- 
ating it. What is best to be done? How shall we 
immediately repair my fault ?’ 

‘Dear, dear—nonsense, child: what a work about 
nothing? It is yours to be sure: does any other 
owner demand it? You have the right of possession, I 
of discovery, and it is hard if, between both, we may 
not make it our own. Give it to me, foolish one, and 
stead.’ 

He was again about to leave the room, when Rachel, 
summoning up her fast-waning strength, replied with 
unwonted firmness, ‘ Not so, grandpapa; that cannot 
be: this must be restored to the rightful owner, 
wherever he can be found. It is only a question of 
common honesty: I took it as a worthless stone—as a 
precious one I must restore it.’ And removing it in a 
decided manner from the old jeweller’s hand before he 
was aware of her intention, she laid it carefully in a 
little drawing-box on the table beside her; then closing 
the lid, looked up smilingly as she added, ‘Do, dear 
grandpapa, make inquiries, and find out all about it at 
once. I shall feel myself a robber until it is safe in the 
owner’s hands again.’ 

A strange, unpleasant smile succeeded the old man’s 
first look of angry disappointment, as Rachel thus 
peremptorily shut up the coveted object from his view ; 
and coldly answering, ‘I did not expect this from you 
—you take too much upon you, Rachel!’ he turned away 
without his usual parting caress, and left the room. 

Rachel, agitated and overwrought, lay back on the 
sofa, hardly able for some moments to analyse her posi- 
tion, or comprehend the predicament in which, between 
her own sense of duty, and her grandfather’s strange 
conduct, she found herself so unexpectedly placed. In 
deep and painful thought she buried her face in the 
soft silken cushions, now self-accusing, now endeavour- 
ing to recall the exact circumstances attending her ap- 
propriation of the stone; then conjecturing whether its 
value had been ever understood, or if so, why had it 
been so negligently guarded, or put to such a careless 
use? Wearied out with these cogitations, she fell fast 
asleep; and the afternoon sun was shining through the 
fountain drops and perfumed leaves of the conservatory, 
when, composed and refreshed, she at length awoke. 
Her watchful attendant, who had all the while occu- 
pied a seat at the far end of the room, monotonously 
sewing, now approached with Rachel’s noonday draught 
of goats’ milk, her favourite beverage, in memory of her 
far island home ; but though the usual hour had long 
elapsed, the cup was laid down untasted ; while Rachel 
eagerly drew the colour-box towards her, in order to 
examine the late object of discussion, and judge whether 
its external appearance were really so commonplace as 
to justify the blindness with which she had made it her 
own. She hurriedly opened the box, and raised up the 
partition ; but the bright glow of expectation instantly 
faded away, and, pale as death, she clasped her hands, 
and exclaimed, ‘Oh, Marietta, who has done this? It 
is gone!’ 

fier attendant, who had remained standing close by, 
threw her arms affectionately round the agitated girl, 
supporting her sinking figure, and turning back from 
her brow the rich masses of hair, disordered in sleep ; 
but made no reply. Rachel passionately reiterated her 
question, adding in the same breath, ‘ Did you remain 
in the room—did you watch while I slept ?’ 

‘My child knows I never leave her.’ 

‘ Then who else has been here? Or is it possible—oh, 
Marietta, it is not possible you would grieve me by 
removing that stone?’ 

A sorrowful shake of the head was the only reply. 

‘Then who can have done so? You surely must 
know : I must know too;’ and raising herself from the 
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glance 
firmly, ‘I must know, Marietta: 
tell.’ 


No downcast or evasive look sought to parry the 
question ; with a glance as upright as her own, though 
still gentle and intreating, Marietta replied, ‘ Urge me 
no farther, dear lady: I am already commanded—not 

1’ 


to 

* Commanded! and by whom ? Who could dare’—— 
But the unfinished sentence died away, the obvious 
explanation flashing on Rachel’s mind even as she made 
the inquiry ; and throwing herself again into Marietta’s 

arms, she hid her burning face on her bosom, and wept 
bitterly and long. 

For a length of time her attendant vainly tried to 
calm her agitation, making light of the loss, of the 
value of the missing article, until at last Rachel, impa- 
tiently raising her head, silenced those topics of conso- 
lation by exclaiming, ‘If you love me, Marietta, speak 
in that way no more. My 
house—is involved. For nent I may forgive, I may 
forget that I have been betrayed; but for the sake of 
all that should be dearest-—— Yes, Marietta, if you love 
me, you must contrive to have this matter redressed, 
or be assured I shall find a way to redress it myself.’ 

No one could doubt that the lofty determination 
now expressed in every line of the young girl’s coun- 
tenance—triumphant over weakness, timidity, inexpe- 
rience—would in some way or other work out its own 
purpose ; and Marietta also recalling the harsher lines 
that contracted the old jeweller’s brow, trembled as 
she pictured to herself the collision between two 
natures so kindred in resolution, differing so widely in 
of them likely to deviate from the 

of conduct they had laid down. To confess the 
truth, Marietta could not view the offence in the same 
aggravated light as her young mistress: her southern 
ideas of household subjection accorded the most des- 
potic powers to its head; while her notions of property 
being somewhat more relaxed than those enjoined by 
our code of laws, she regarded the old man’s appro- 
gee of a stone that had remained so long value- 

and unclaimed in his house, as quite a venial 
offence, if not exactly a justifiable act. She expended 
all her eloquence in endeavouring to impress her young 
mistress with this view of the case, and in persuad- 
ing her to throw all the responsibility on her grand- 
father, whose authority and whose years should entitle 
him to act as he thought best; but all her arguments 
were in a moment upset when Rachel, reproachfully 
turning away, poured out her sorrowing lament that 
even her tried and loving Marietta should combine 
against her—should seek to pervert her mind. There 
was no withstanding those desolate tones; and yielding 
to affection more than to rectitude, she gave Rachel a 
solemn promise that she would use all remonstrances, 
all intreaties with her grandfather, and failing in these, 
would do her best. 

We have said the summer was returned; with it 
came Professor Jones’ annual visit to his native town, 
and no less eagerly anticipated, his annual course of 
lectures. This season chemistry was to be the order of 
the day; and on the morning of the opening lecture 
the professor was to be seen in the laboratory busily 
superintending some preparations for the ensuing 
experiments. The assistant was stupid and awkward, 
and the professor’s patience sorely tried; at last turn- 
ing to a gentleman who had charge of the mineral 
section, and who was looking on, he exclaimed, ‘ By 
the by, where is Peter Hughes, our assistant last year? 
I miss a at every turn—he was so obliging and in- 
telligen 

‘He was indeed all that; ge 
‘a pity more sterling qualities did not keep pace with 
those gifts.’ 


The looked up with a glance of : | 
but Mr Austen, giving a slight hem, to to indicate that 


blunders of his present assistant until the 
ments were complete ; he then, according to his usual | 


have been a greater or a more amusing contrast—their || 


peculiar avocations considered—tHan those two indivi- 


duals presented. According to appearances, each should |} 

have taken the other’s place: the pale, lank face, dark, || 

thoughtful, deep-set eyes, absent air, and gaunt figure |) 

of Edward Jones, would have exactly suited our idea H 
accustomed 


of a mineralogist—of one to dive into | 
nature’s more hidden mysteries; while his long, bony, | 
and—shall we say it ?—not always spotless fingers, | 
seemed made for groping amidst the dens and caves of t 
the earth. On the other hand, Mr Austen’s round little | 
russet cheeks and dapper figure, his prominent bright | 
blue eyes, hardly kept in their sockets by his spectacles, | 
which seemed chiefly worn for that purpose, as he con- | 
tinually glanced above and beneath them; and his | 
movements, ever on the alert, presented an appearance | 
of exuberant health and cainadiion that might well | 
have matched a professor of botany who had studied | 
for his degree on the blithe hill-side. 

On this day, however, when rejoined by Professor | 


Jones, he was in the act of walking up and down | 
between the rows of neatly-arranged glass-cases which i 
furnished his particular department with an air of dis- | 


turbance and discomfort very much at variance with | 


his usual satisfied look in that well-ordered place. | 
yea waiting for a question, he immediately ex- | 
‘So you miss poor Hughes? No wonder I || 


= always put out of sorts when I think of him: he | 


was as a right hand to me, while to his poor sickly | 


mother I believe he was all in all. But what would you 


have? In a responsible situation such as this, things | 
cannot be overlooked ; and confidence once shaken, his | 
usefulness was crippled: in fact there is no getting on | 


with a man you must watch !’ 


‘What is it all about?’ inquired the professor with | 
‘Is it possible you found | 


an air of serious interest. 
reason to withdraw your confidence from Hughes ?” 


‘Just so,’ replied Mr Austen in a dry, testy tone; | 
‘at least it was a question between him and myself. | 


We both should have come before the committee ; but I 
indulged his wish in taking the quieter course, and 


allowed him to resign, without going into a public | 
investigation, where he would have found it impossible | 


to prove himself innocent.’ | 
‘Without proving him guilty ?’ exclaimed Professor | 
Jones reproachfully. | 
‘To my own complete conviction I did; and he, poor | 
devil, voluntarily admitted that, in the face of appear- | 
ances, all the waters in the channel would not wash him | 
clear. It was just this,’ added Mr Austen abruptly, 
after a moment’s thought:—‘ A piece of quartz, a cat’s- 
eye, brought from Malabar by Colonel Maunsell, and 
presented by him to the institution, with some pebbles | 
and pieces of ore, mostly trash—this, however, was | 
really a valuable specimen. I was sorting the whole— 
rejecting some, placing the rest as you see them in that 
cabinet there, and had laid this particular one aside 
with my own hands, to be sent to old Abrahams to get 
cut and polished. Hughes remembers quite well, and 
admits having got my directions; but when I came to 
lock up the collection, the cat’s-eye was gone. It was 
excessively awkward, As to Hughes, I confess I should | 
as soon have thought of suspecting myself; but feeling | 
it my duty in the first instance to mention the loss te | 


the donor, he, as he expressed himself—in his rough | 
eames once put the saddle on the right | 


horse; accused Peter, who had not a word to say in his | 
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let hima go.’ 


jpn eye on that.’ 


hy Professor Jones could not restrain a smile, but his 
= companion continued more testily—‘ Wait until some of 
crucibles are upset, or your apparatus blown up, 

by that new fellow’s awkwardness, and then you will 
have sympathy for the loss I was compelled to inflict 


on myself.’ 


‘LT have not the least doubt of it, from the specimen 

| J have already had,’ replied the professor, laughing, as 
|| he ran down stairs, half expecting to find some of Mr | dei 
realised: all was right however, 
} the room already full ; and the lecture proceeded with- 
}} out interruption or mishap. —It was over, and the room 
| rapidly thinning, almost empty at last, when two 
)) individuals, who had occupied a place near the door, 
|| and remained sitting still during the general rush, 
|| now quietly rose and approached the table, evidently 
moment to address the lecturer, 
who was still busied at the opposite side. The 
) instant he turned towards them, the younger figure 
) threw back her veil. It was our friend Rachel; 
}| though the pale and agitated face thus revealed was 
different, indeed, from the bright one that had so com- 
)) pletely distracted our youthful attention the summer 
|| before. Her companion, Marietta, advancing nearer 
| by astep, in a subdued voice informed the lecturer that 
| her young lady wished to speak to him for a moment; 
} and the quick colour mantling in her cheek at his 
|| glance of surprise, making her look like her former self, 
| at once changed it into a slight smile of pleased recog- 


Austen’s forebodings 


|| waiting a disengaged 


| nition, as, passing round from behind the table to the 

benghes where they stood, he placed himself in every 

sense on a level with them, sinking the lecturer in the 

fiend. Rachel, again very pale, and finding her voice 
| omewhat faltering, made a resolute effort, and intend- 
| ing at once to enter on her painful mission, abruptly 
‘Do you remember me ?” 

she known more of the world—had he been a 

Mere gallant man—each might have felt this a fair 
opening for a complimentary reply; but they were 
Reither one nor the other, and Edward Jones, seeing that 
his fair questioner had some earnest purpose at heart,. 
simply answered, ‘I think I do—you were at one of the 
| botanical lectures last year.’ 

One of them! Ah, Professor Jones! But this was 
Gladly catching at the word, as 
§) Pinting to the particular day she wished to recall, she 

|} Teplied with renewed animation, ‘Yes; and you gave 
me beautiful camellia’ (the professor nodded his 

‘and fastened to the camellia was a stone.’ 
i rm Rachel’ 's voice dropped as low as if the stone had 
}) been sinking it ; and the professor, somewhat interested 
{ ind surprised, again bent his head to hear what hung 


not Rachel’s thought. 


1 


flower?’ 


ie 


defence, beyond reiterated protestations of innocence ; 
tis, not having the heart to denounce him, I quietly 


ee business,’ said the professor thought- 

. ‘IfI could have trusted any man’s countenance, 
it would have been his.’ 

‘Pooh! pooh!’ replied Mr Austen impatiently ; ‘I 
thought I might have trusted his fingers 
| this much is certain—we have not been able to supply 
his loss. For myself, I no longer trust any one, and am 

| frette’ out of my life, with an eye on this corner and 


thereby 
1 ap | ah not at the moment disengage it; I imagined 
it Was of no value ; and I brought it home attached to 
{| the Bower - stalk, and—I did not throw it away’—— 
} She Bpenec’, and raising her sweet troubled eyes, seemed 
ji ask Edward Jones could he not guess the rest? 
}. But he, never dreaming to what she would have led 
) Mim, for want of something better, half-encouragingly 
| Peiletated her words, ‘‘There was a stone fastened to 


bie Thoped you might have remembered—fastened 
the stalk, to keep it nena the glass ;’ then des- 


y added, ‘I discovered only a few days since that 


it was coe a most valuable stone.’ 


A sudden recollection flashed on the professor’s 


mind, 
brightening his eyes, and even his sallow face, as he 
now eagerly re-echoed Rachel’s words: ‘A valuable 
stone—tied to the flower-stalk, and carried away by 
you that day? Ah! now I remember all: it must be so. 
I went into Mr Austen’s room with the glass in my 
hand, and unable to keep the flower steady; while I was 
talking, took up a stone; he told me ’twas rubbish, and 
I never looked at it. It must be the one. My dear 


young lady, I am so delighted, so obliged! You little 


know what mischief we have done. Where is it? Have 
you got it here?’ 


It was now Rachel’s turn to colour deeply, then to 


grow deadly pale, but with courageous heart again she 

spoke directly to the point: —' My grandfather is a 

jeweller ; it was he accidentally discovered its value: 
the stone is now in his possession; and I am here to 

request, if quite at leisure, you will come with me and 
mand it.’ 


We have hinted that Edward Jones had never 


allowed himself much intimacy with feminine ways; 
but there are feelings common to every human breast ; 
and in the bravely-suppressed emotion, the unspoken 
words of that brief sentence, he thought he Bg 
a glimmering of the truth. With a tone 

respect he expressed his 
company her at once, giving her a brief account of that 


morning’s interview with Mr Austen, and cordially 
expressing his hope that this might turn out to be the 
missing stone, and himself the real offender. He gave 
his arm to Rachel, thus talking rapidly all the while, 
very contrary to his usual wont, but kindly seeking to 
relieve her from the embarrassment which he saw hud 
some deeper source than the mere novelty of her posi- 
tion. He was more and more convinced of this as he 
felt the little hand that rested on his arm tremble now 
and then, and the graceful footsteps falter from the 
time they came in sight of the jeweller’s shop; and it. 
was only some indefinable feeling quite at variance 
with his usual matter-of-fact good-nature that re- 
strained him from yielding to the impulse of peeping 
under his companion’s bonnet to ascertain had she 
grown much paler, or putting his arm round her, lest 
she should absolutely faint away. 

To his surprise, when they reached the decisive spot 
all this weakness seemed to vanish. Looking up with 
steadfast eyes and the same elevated expression that 
had already influenced Marietta, Rachel addressed him 
in firmer accents than had yet come to her aid: ‘ This 
is my grandpapa’s house ; he may perhaps resent my— 
introducing a stranger ; but his anger will pass away— 
you must not be influenced by it.’ As she spoke, she 
crossed the threshold, and to the old jeweller’s evident 
surprise, stood face to face with him the next moment 
with her companion, the counter between. 

Before he had time to ask a question, or express the 
astonishment so legibly depicted on his face, Rachel 
had addressed him in the gentlest tones of her pecu- 
liarly melodious voice: ‘This is Professor Jones, my 
grandpapa—the gentleman from whom I told you I 
received the camellia last year. He has informed me 
that the stone, attached to it by mistake, was missed, 
without any clue as to what had become of it; anda | 
worthy person who had those minerals.in charge con- 
sequently dismissed from his employment. What a 
pleasure’— and here her sweet voice grew more impres- 
sive—‘ what a happiness to be the means of restoring 
him to his position, at least in the esteem of those who 
valued him before !’ 

It is utterly impossible to depict the varied emotions 
that swept over the Jew’s tawny face, now flushed into 
orange. Anger, astonishment, disappointment, flashed, 
in his eyes, and contracted the harsh lines of his fore- 
head and mouth: as the latter fecling took its turn, 
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they partially relaxed; and Rachel, whose purposely- 
lengthened little speech afforded him time to recollect 
himself, saw, to her infinite relief, that his shrewd sense 
was prompting him for the present at least to avoid a 
scene. With a smile nearly akin to a spasm, he turned 
to Professor Jones, saying, ‘ You can of course identify 
the stone ?’ 

‘I am not certain of that,’ replied the professor 
frankly. ‘I took it myself in a fit of absence—of course 
not appreciating its value; but numbers in the place 
can do so—Mr Austen, Peter Hughes, Colonel Maun- 
sell, who brought it from the East. It is a cat’s eye—of 
much value in his estimation at least; and Mr Austen 
had taken it out of the museum, intending to place it 
in your hands to polish, when I unluckily laid hold of 
it, not minding what I was about.’ 

So there was yet something to be gained by it? This 
speech decided the old jeweller; he even threw a grate- 
ful glance towards Rachel. It seemed never before to 
have occurred to him that the stone was an object of 
general interest, sure to be generally recognised, or else 
he might probably have never thought of making it his 
own, never resisted Rachel’s gentle intreaties, Marietta’s 
more peremptory remonstrances and demands for its 
restoration. But now, fully appreciating the prompt 
decisiveness and affectionate discretion that had not 
only spared his character, but his feelings, in softened 
mood he turned to his grandchild, and taking the stone 
cut of a little private drawer, placed it in her hand, 
gently saying, ‘It is you who so thoughtfully preserved 
it, that should have the pleasure of restoring it. We all 
are indebted to you, my little Rachel ; and, sir, will you 
tell Mr Austen, that if he still desires to intrust it to 
my workmanship, I shall feel double pleasure in bring- 
ing out its perfections for my discreet little grand- 
daughter’s sake ?’ 

Professor Jones promised to deliver the message 
faithfully, and to report the obligation under which the 
young lady had placed them all; and then Rachel ven- 
tured timidly to ask, might she hear of Peter Hughes’ 
restoration to favour: there was certainly a glad look 
Femme as he promised surely to come 

He came, and often; and Rachel’s love for flowers 
was gratified to the utmost by many a rare addition to 
her conservatory, her herbarium—many a healthful 
ramble by wood and hill, collecting specimens under 
the best professional guidance, the good-natured Ma- 
rietta always close at hand. Many smiled to see the 
grave and hitherto bashful professor thus brightly 
accompanied ; but let them smile away; it makes no 
great matter now ; for a little bird, doubtless overhear- 
ing something in the woodland walks, has whispered 
in our ears, that unless we look very sharp, our old 
schoolfellow will steal another march on us before the 
holidays return again. 


EFFECT OF VAGUENESS IN MILTON. 
One of the marked characteristics of Milton’s poetry 
is the success with which he has employed the element 
of ambiguity in adding terror to his descriptions and 
increasing their power. The grandeur of some of his 
most powerful passages is founded on the overwhelm- 
ing energy with which he introduces images of horror 
heightened by all the mystery which belongs to super- 
natural narration. 

We may refer to his portrait of Death, where the 
terror of the picture is immeasurably increased by the 
ambiguity and indistinctness in which it is enveloped— 

——‘ The other shape, 

If shape it might be called that shape had none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb, 


Or substance might be called that shadow seemed, 
For each seemed either.’ 


the terms employed which overwhelms @nd @ppressy 
the mind. description continues im the sang 
strain— 
—— Black it stood as night— 
Fierce as ten furies—terrible as hell ! 
And shook a dreadful dart! What seemed its head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on.’ 


Here, again, the utmost indistinctness prevails. Né 
definite image whatever is presented, but a. crowd « 
associations and suggestions are pressed im to adi 
horror to the scene, and bewilder the imagination hy 
the indefiniteness and confusion in which the whole » 
enshrouded. The description of the on mareh of 
this tyrant is one of powerful energy— 
— From his seat, 
The monster moving, onward came, 
With horrid strides. Heli trembled as he strode!” 


The description of the realms of Chaos on the opem 
ing of hell-gates, is a further instance of the et 
with which Milton employs this element of ambiguity f 
in adding terror to the superhuman sights and sound 
among which he transports us. No exact detail eon 
convey the horrors which the indistinct intimations 
the poet suggest in his description of that , 

——* Hoary deep! that 
Tilimitable ocean without bound— 
Without dimension, where length, breadth, height, 
And time, and place, are lost |? meade? 
where 
—‘ Chaos umpire sits—~ : 
Next him, high arbiter, 5 
Chance governs all. Into this wild abyss 
The womb of nature, and perhaps her grave, 
Of neither sea, nor shore, nor air, nor fire, 
But all these in their pregnant causes mixed 
Confusedly ! * 


No finished picture could present ideas half so terrible 7 
as the rugged outline which the poet draws. His em- | 
ployment of negatives acts like an incantation. He | 
tells us what this abode is not; and as with the touch 
of a magician’s wand, an overwhelming picture is | 
instantly presented to the eye. Again, when ie would | 
give us the measure of this dreadful ‘ "he tells 
us that the fiend in his passage over, 

vacuity ’— 


* Drops down ten thousand fathom deep !’ 
and but for 


‘ The strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud, 
Which hurried him as many miles aloft, 
To this hour down had been falling!’ 


There is another passage which owes its power to 
the mystery, confusion, and uncertainty of the imagery | 
suggested. Milton is describing the fallen angels tra- 


velling through their dismal habitation. Heng we find j 
the poet avoiding all minute detail, and giving us only 
indistinct but gigantic imagery. He does net cowat 
the rebel legions—he does not measure the size of their 
abode ; but gives us at once an idea of boundless ex- 
pansion :— 


— Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They passed, and many a region dolorous ; 
O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp— 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of 
A universe of death!’ 


Here the imagination is first filled with 
‘ 
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endeavour to picture the ‘ rocks, caves, 
of death—a universe of death!’ we 
in uncertainty and confusion ; yet it is this 
mstance which, while it wraps the whole in 
, gives sublimity to the description. 

element of indefiniteness is employed with like 
in the succeeding lines. In this ‘universe of 


* Where all Life dies, Death lives, and nature breeds 
Perverse—all monstrous, all prodigious things 
Abominable, unutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feigned, or fear conceived— 
Gorgons, and hydras, and chimaeras dire !’ 


| powerfully upon the imagination than the most definite 
description ; and the genius of the poet is shown in this 
power of calling up such a rush of imagery with a few 
master-strokes. 

The strength of these passages rests on the images 
presented. But from the nature of the representations, 
} it is difficult to place ourselves so intimately amid the 

@eenes described as to awaken vividly the sensation of 
§ terror. The actors and the whole of the imagery are so 

far removed from human sympathies, and there is so 
} little in them in unison with our nature, that they fail for 

thé most part in producing any strong or self-conscious 
emotion of fear. The peculiar style of Milton’s poetry 
could perhaps alone have enabled him to carry out the 
S lofty views of his genius. His attempt was not, while 
sutrounded by the associations and incidents of our 
earthly condition, to amaze us by the ushering in of the 
supernatural agents whom he introduces in the scene, 
but we are required to take up our actual abode among 
} them. Apart from the sympathies and the associations 
of mortals, we are to share the hopes, the fears, the 
@mhotions, the agitations, and the fortwnes of the super- 
natural beings who, throughout the earlier part of the 
are the sole actors in the drama. 
} In order to enjoy, or even to comprehend, such poetry 
@8 this, the mind of the reader must co-operate with 
Vana of the writer. An intellectual effort is required 
this part which shall bear some proportion to the 
gigantic feats of the poet himself. With ordinary fic- 
| tions, where there is any strength or power of descrip- 
tion, we have only to surrender ourselves to the illusion 
in order to become actors or witnesses in the scene. 
With the poetry of Milton, on the contrary, we share 
the labours of the poet: our own minds must act 
throughout in concert with his. 

But if Milton’s poetry involve more labour on the 
part of the reader, he is repaid by the elevation to 
whieh it raises him, and the bolder range which opens 
before him. The effort itself, no less than the scenes 
and associations among which he mingles, is one that 
will give strength, and tone, and vigour to his whole 
intellectual nature. Of all the writers who have in- 
troduced so largely the agency of supernatural beings, 
Milton perhaps remains unrivalled. His poetry con- 
tains just so much tangible imagery as to present 
forcible pictures to the imagination, united with that 
ambiguity and mystery which should characterise 
description that relates to beings of another world. 

In order to awaken our sympathies with beings so 
wholly removed from our conceptions, it was necea- 

sary that they should be invested with somewhat of 
the attributes of our own nature—that their characters, 
as well as their forms, should bear some dim resem- 
blance to our own, but magnified into gigantic propor- 
tions, and discernible only in their shadowy outlines. 
If they possessed no features by which we could iden- 


tify them with ourselves, it is manifest that we should 
have no scale by which to judge of their dimensions, or, 
indeed, any point at all by which they could become 
conceivable to us. We should soon cease to be inte- 
rested about beings who differed from our own species 
in any of its essential attributes ; who were incapable, 
for instance, of the ordinary affections of our nature— 
hope, desire, anticipation; or who were wholly free 
from its infirmities—fear, pain, or sorrow. In like 
manner we should turn with weariness from an order 


of beings who had nothing in common with us of 


external form; who were wholly incapable of the 
same bodily sensations; who had no faculties akin to 
our own organs of speech, or vision, or hearing, or 
touch; whose power of perceiving the external world 
was by a medium wholly differing from our own, and 
whose mode of communication with each other had 
nothing in common with our own powers of speech or 
hearing. Poetry which seeks to awaken any emotion 
in regard to beings of a higher order than ourselves 
beyond the simple one of awe or terror, must do so by 
presenting some picture with which the imagination 
can grapple ; and this picture should bear some gene~- 
ral resemblance to our own species. It should be a 
shadow of ourselves, increased to colossal dimensions, 
but invested with all the darkness and mystery which 
a shadow wears. Now this the poetry of Milton does. 
He transports us into a region which we recognise as 
wholly removed from the abodes of men, and leads us 
into communion with beings who, we feel, are not 
creatures of like flesh and blood with ourselves, but who 
yet have enough in common with our nature to excite 
and rivet our attention. 

Still, the predominant feelings awakened by this 
portion of Milton’s poetry will be those ‘of awe, 
wonder, or admiration, rather than any vivid kindl- 
ing of emotion from an actual participation in the 
scenes of the drama. Let us take, for instance, the 
sensation produced by the narration of some battle or 
terrible catastrophe, in which human beings are the 
actors and the sufferers, compared with that awakened 
by Milton’s magnificent description of the War of the 
Angels. In the one case we tremble, as if ourselves 
present in the scene, and to all the horrors of 
the conflict ; in the other, the situations and the circum- 
stances are so far removed from any to which we have 
ever known a parallel, that however we may be struck 
with the gorgeous imagery of the poet, the illusion is 
not strong enough to awaken that sensation of terror, 
which the narration of horrors less tremendous, and 
dangers more familiar, might produce. The whole 
scenery and imagery, however, are so managed as to 
present a picture of intense force to the mental eye, 
yet a picture so far removed’ from any realities we 
have ever known, or of which we can conceive, that 
it fails to produce that partial belief which narra- 
tions more homely inspire. 

The account of the final overthrow of Satan and his 
army, and their fall, is another proof of the power which 
Milton’s descriptions acquire the indistinctness of 
the imagery he employs. He gives us no finished 
picture; but by a few hasty suggestions, and a rugged 
sketch of colossal imagery, he furnishes his readers 
with materials for making out a picture for them- 
selves—faint, indefinite, and overwhelming. On the 
third day, the victory being still doubtful, Messiah, in 
his triumphal chariot, achieves the conquest, and the 
rebel legions are driven to the wall of heaven, which, 
opening, discloses a wild and horrid deep. Struck 
with terror, they fall backward ; and throw themselves 
headlong from the verge of heaven into this mon- 
strous gulf :— 

* Hell heard the insufferable noise, * * * 

* * * and would have fled 
Affrighted ; but that Fate had cast too deep 
Her dark foundations. * * * 
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Nine days they fell! Confounded Chaos roared, 
And felt tenfold confusion in their fall, 
Through his wild anarchy so huge a route 
Encumbered him with ruin!’ 


THE GANG-ROBBERS OF INDIA. 
CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 


From the general picture we have drawn of the Indian 
banditti, our readers will be prepared to find their 
adventures a little different from those of their brethren 
ain Europe. The German foresters were disciplined 
bands; and their Schinderhannes, the famous ‘ robber 
of the Rhine,’ would have made no contemptible cap- 
tain in regular war: but the object of their expeditions 
was never of a very ambitious nature ; their highest 
feats being limited to the surprise of a village, the 
gutting of a house, or an exchange of shots with the 
military. In India, where the circulating medium 
consists of the precious metals, and where, therefore, 
considerable sums are at all times moving about from 
place to place, guarded by regular troops, through long 
and dreary routes, or housed in fortified depdts, the 
operations of professional depredators must be on a 
scale of commensurate magnitude: the robber must in 
some degree merge in the soldier—his lying in wait 
must be exalted to an ambush—and his disguise must 
take rank as a military stratagem. If we trace hi 
however, in a few of his actual adventures, it will leave 
a more distinct picture on the mind than many pages 
of general description. Let us suppose, then, that the 
the various prelimi- 
nary ceremonies performed, and gird up our loins to 
follow the footsteps of some of those bands. 

The first party consists of forty men, and their object 
is the capture of a government remittance of about 
12,000 rupees, intended to be sent from Peprole to 
Goruckpoor. They are armed with ten matchlocks, 
ten swords, and twenty-five spears; but as the money 
is to be guarded by several troopers, as well as the 
escort of sipahees (foot-soldiers), the service will be 
attended with danger, unless some means can be fallen 
upon of preventing the horsemen from gallopping off 
to give the alarm. The plan adopted is curious. The 
route in one place intersected a piece of jungle where 
the trees were too thick to admit of horsemen leaving 
the road ; and the robbers determined to catch their 
prize in a net made of strong ropes, crossing the high- 
way in front, carried from tree to tree down the sides, 
and ready to be extended across in the rear as soon as 
the treasure-party should be within the fatal enclosure. 
Having sent out scouts to learn the movements of the 
prize, they walked slowly through the jungle, and 
were four days before coming out upon the high road 
Here tart halted for a day ; and on the following even- 

aan march, and close at hand, they fixed their ropes, 
and placing five men in front, and the rest along 
the sides of the net, sat down and waited patiently 
till morning. Their object being money, not life, they 
had loaded their matchlocks with shot instead of 
bullets. As the dawn broke slowly, a voice—no doubt 
of one of the Mussulman troopers—calling upon the 
name of Allah, intimated the arrival of their prey; 
and springing up like tigers from their lair as the trea- 
sure-bearers, escorted by five troopers and a corporal’s 
party of the 23d regiment, marched into the enclosure, 
the net was instantly made complete by means of the 
hind ropes, a fire opened upon the victims from all 
points of the compass, and the bandits, shouting with 
excitement, leaped into the bloody arena. In vain the 
troopers gallopped against the ropes, in vain they tried 
the jungle : the corporal was killed, and some of the 
others severely wounded ; and before they well knew 
the nature of the attack, the treasure had disappeared, 
and with it all traces of its captors. 


ving learned that their expected victims were on | of hi 


Another party of eighty decoits sallied forth to 
possess themselves of 26,000 rupees and’ 400° gold jj 
mohurs on their way to the General Trea: at Luck. 
now. Having received intelligence that treasure 
had reached a little fort, and was halted for the night | 
before the gates, surrounded by an escort of thirty of | 
the king of Oude’s troops, and protected by tw loaded 
cannon outside the gate, the banditti took their way 
to the scene of action. They were provided with an | 
iron chain and two large nails ; the latter to spike the 
guns, and the former to fasten the gates, so that the 
garrison might not be able to come out to the rescue. “ 
Just before reaching the fort they disencumbered them. | 
selves, as usual, of all superfluous clothes, and the leader 
having told off his men, each to his proper duty, they | 
advanced to the attack. Twenty of the gang went to | 
chain the gate, and twenty more to spike the guns, 
while the remaining forty at the same moment threw 
themselves upon the escort. ‘They killed atid. wounded 
four, and carried off the greater part of the rupees, and 
all the gold, without losing a man. } 

Another booty of 42,000 rupees was obtained in an | 
attack on a banker’s house in the middle of the city of 
Lucknow. ‘The money was carried safely home to the | 
forest, not one of the robbers having been even hurt | 
in the conflict ; but a quarrel between two ehiefs, when 
it came to the division, had disastrous resalts for the 


m,| gang. One of them, in revenge, reported the whole 


affair to the Oude minister, in consequence of which 
the colony was surprised by a strong force of cavalry 
and infantry, the treasure recovered, and 200 men, 
women, and children taken. One of them, a@ chief 
named Rutteeram, then an old man, is still alive, and 
at large on his parole at Lucknow. He is upwards of 
one hundred years old. 

One of the most famous of these daring robbers was 
called Maherban. It was his plan to travel in great 
state, with his gang as the attendants of a man of | 
rank; but his suecess became so much a matter of 
course, that he appears at one time to have fallen into 
habits of indolence, so as to draw upon him the re- 
proaches of his wives. ‘You have,’ said Soojaneea, 
—_ now some ten months without attempting any 

worthy your reputation; you are at your 
ola and indulging in sports—no doubt very agreeable 
to you, but without any honour or profit to us; while J 
these your followers, men of illustrious birth and great 
courage, are suffering from want and anxiéty about | 
their families. They have been told of a boat coming 
from Calcutta laden with Spanish dollars; if you do } 
not wish to go yourself and take it, pray lend us 
your swords, and we will go, and what we can § 
do, rather than let your brave followers starve.’ § 
Maherban, though deeply stung, yielded to his bandlit- 
queen; and set out on a pilgrimage as a nobleman, 
the lady with him, carried in 
a splendid litter in the character of a princess. In 
——— they returned with about 40,000 Spanish 

llars. 

This success, and the publicity of his movements, 
drew upon him a visit from a British officer with a 
detachment of four companies—but all in vain. Every 
particular of the advance of the troops was known to 
the banditti through their scouts; the women, children, 
and valuables had all been removed; and when the 
British officer reached the little mud-fort of Maherban, 
its garrison gave him a volley from the walls on one 
side, and them made off over the walls on the other 
side into the jungle. The captors obtained an empty 
fort, and set in flames a number of empty huts around 
it, exposed in the meantime to an incessant fire from 
the thick wood, in which it would have been impossible 
for the heavily-armed sipahees to act. The troops very 
properly retired; and they did so just in time; for had 
they been overtaken in that locality by the night, the 
must have been decimated by the bullets of the 
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-who were gathering around them from all quarters of 
the forest. 

Maherban, however, was casily tracked by the state 
in which he travelled, and he now became more out- 
rageously grand than ever, being escorted by his men, 
regularly drilled, armed, and accoutred as Company’s 
sipahees. He had emissaries in Calcutta, Benares, Poona, 

Delhi, and Lahore, and generally moved in the 
direction of one or other of these large cities, returning 
with immense booty. But his career drew to a close. 
An intelligent British magistrate, instead of warning 
him by military preparations, affected to suspect the 
princely party of a wish to evade the payment of cus- 
toms. Thus the banditti, who would either have defied 


regular troops, or melted away from before them, 

suffered themselves to fall, without suspicion, into the 

power of the police. The greatness of Maherban ended 

on the gallows, and 160 of kis followers were sentenced 

to confinement, some for life, and others for limited 
iods 


Our space confines us to the mention of only one 
other gang-robbery, but we shall select one that is upon 
a scale not frequent, we presume, even in India. The 
hero of the exploit was a certain Buckshee, who de- 
termined to attack the palace of the ex-Peshwa, who 
was understood to have accumulated large quantities 
of gold in his cantonments at Bithore, on the right 
|| bank of the Ganges, near the great military station of 
| Cawnpore. Buckshee, as usual, mingling pleasure with 
business, carried his wife with him, while eighty of his 
followers moved about the country in small parties in 
the disguise of Ganges water-carriers. After spending 
two days with a rajah of his acquaintance not far from 
|| the scene of action, the bandit sent home his wife; and 
| the appointed day being arrived, he found his men con- 
centrated, according to appointment, at a place about 
six miles below Bithore. Here they were joined by 
some accomplices with a boat containing arms; and on 
the 24th of January 1833, at ten o’clock at night, they 
|| took their way across the Ganges. On reaching the 
|| palace, the attack was made in the usual way, with the 
usual success ; eighteen persons who attempted resist- 
ance were wounded ; and the daring freebooters retired 
unhurt, with their boat loaded with property, chiefly in 
gold, to the amount of 253,646 rupees, or L.25,364, 12s. 
| Burying a portion of the spoil in a grove on the oppo- 
|| site side of the river, they divided the rest, for the sake 
|| of easier carriage, and set out in small parties for their 
|| forest home, at a distance of six days’ march, taking 
care to concentrate every evening, that they might pass 
|| the night in a body. The females of the colony, who 
met them in procession, as usual, on their return, re- 
|| ceived on this great occasion fifteen of the largest gold 
|| coins and twenty rupees to purchase sweetmeats and 
|| trinkets; and so deadly was the carouse which they 
|| held to celebrate the event, that the leader next in rank 
to Buckshge died of the excess. 

The itti hitherto specially alluded to are termed 
| by Colonel Sleeman Budhuk or Bagree decoits; but 
another class, wholly unconnected with them, matched 
their wildest deeds, and even roused the indignation of 
the former, who looked upon them as interlopers. 
Both were originally from the Rajpoot states; but the 
Sansee tribe, as they are called, do not seem to have 
risen to the respectability of the Budhuks. Their plan 
|| of operations is as follows :—Taking only their young 
women with them, and especially those with children 
|| at the breast, that they may be the less suspected, they 
set forth in quest of adventures. On their scouts reach- 
ing a town where there is a wealthy shop, such as a 
money-changer’s, fit for their purpose, and from which 
there are convenient routes for escape, they proceed 
straight to the temple, and make their poojah. On 
returning to their camp, a council is held, in which 
some liquor is spilt upon the ground in honour of 
Davey, the robbers saying, ‘Oh, Davey, mother, if we 


succeed in our business, and get a good deal of booty, 
we will make a grand poojah to you, and offer tap a 
cocoa-nut!’ When the jemadar, or captain, has ap- 
pointed each man to his duty, they set out in the even- 
ing for the town; and if no bad omen occur, such as 
one of them sneezing, and if the police are not alert, 
they walk openly in, spears in hand; and the chief 
invoking Mahadeo, and vowing to him a chain of gold 
in the event of success, they rush into the fated ‘ 
While retiring with their booty, they pray to the deity 
to send their pursuers in a wrong direction; throw down 
a rupee or two at any temple, and into any stream they 
may pass; and if one of their companions has been 
killed, invoke his spirit to assist them, promising him 
the offering of a goat and some liquor. The Sansees 
never strike with the spear when they can avoid it; 
and if any one of them causes death in a decoitee, he is 
obliged to make poojah for forgiveness, and to spend 
some money in liquor among his comrades. They have 
curious ideas respecting women, who appear to be of 
great, importance in the tribe. If a man quarrel with 
a woman, the end of her petticoat is as good in her 
hands as an oaken towel; for if she strike the fellow 
with it, he immediately loses caste, and is not permitted 
to perform poojah or assist in burial rites with his com- 
rades. The poojah is a feast prepared in honour of 
some deity, and eaten with prayers and invocations; 
the part reserved for the god being thrown into the 
fire. If any portion of the food should be carried off 
by a kite before the ceremonial is completed, the omen 
is inauspicious—the poojah is not accepted. 

There are numerous other tribes of decoits, but none 
of such distinction as the Budhuks and Sansees. The 
Mussulmans, whose association is rejected by the Hin- 
doo robbers, take to decoitee on their own account, but 
confine themselves chiefly to the lifting of cattle. Other 
clans affect only metals, pearls, jewels, &c.; others cut 
into tents: in short, they parcel out the wealth of the 
country among them, each taking a separate share. 
All are professional bandits by hereditary succession ; 
all are protected by the landowners of their own dis- 
trict; and all rob, steal, or murder not only for their 
own profit, but for that of the god they serve. Some 
choose the night-time for their adventures ; while some 
consider it irreligious to rob between sunset and sun- 
rise. Credulous themselves almost beyond conception, 
they prey upon the credulity of cae Certain gangs 
between the Ganges and Jumna, and north of f the 
Ganges, make a hereditary living by assuming the 
character of religious mendicants, skilled in the art of 
transmuting metals. ‘They contrive,’ says our author, 
‘to get into the confidence of the females of the family, 
who by degrees make over to them, during the absence 
of their husbands, all their silver ornaments to be con- 
verted into gold. Gold is of course at first given for 
small portions of silver, as having been so transmuted ; 
but by degrees they get all the silver, and then make 
off with it. I have sometimes known a dozen families 
deprived of all their silver ornaments in one night by 
a single gang of this class in a large town. All had 
been insinuating themselves into the confidence of dif- 
ferent families at the same time; and as secrecy was 
enjoined upon the females of each family as part of the 
spell, one family never knew what was being done in 
the other till the gang decamped. It was necessary 
that all should be robbed at the same time, as the dis- 
covery of the fraud in one family would put all the 
families of a town on their guard for many years, and it 
is only after long intervals that they attempt the same 
fraud in the same town. The exceeding credulity of 
the people, and particularly of the female part, faci- 
litates such frauds. Not a single person in any town, 
either Hindoo or Mussulman, doubts the ability of 
holy mendicants to change copper into silver, and 
silver into gold.’ Another fraud, only known as a rare 
and surprising circumstance in Europe, is common in 
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India: that of some member of the gang entering the 
family in the character of the lost son, or repentant 
husband, who had vanished years before. This is com- 
paratively easy in such a country, for ‘in India mem- 
bers of families are more often lost than in Europe at 
present, as great numbers of all ages go off every year 
on distant pilgrimages, through sickly jungles, and 
amidst eternal snows, in which vast numbers perish in 
going or returning, without leaving any sign by which 
their relatives can trace them. It was probably the 
same in Europe while the rage for pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land prevailed; and the same frauds may then 
have prevailed over Christendom.’ 

It is manifest that the suppression of a crime like 
decoitee must be conducted upon peculiar principles, 
since there is no conscience, no innate sense of wrong- 
doing to appeal to. The decoit is neither a vicious nor 
an irreligious man in the ordinary sense of the term. 
He follows the profession handed down to him by his 
ancestors; and he is supported in his goings out and 
comings in by the gentry of his province and the gods 
of his worship. His success in robbery is a mark of 
the favour of the deity; and when unfortunate, he 
blames only his neglect of religious ordinances. To 
extirpate this banditti by means of the gallows is im- 
possible; for the children—under the tuition of their 
mothers—would still grow up into decoits, just as the 
young of tigers grow into tigers. Under such difficulties, 
it was fortunate for India that the Company possessed an 
enlightencd agent, whose mind had long before thrown 
off the prejudices of Europe, and was able to adapt 
itself to the peculiarities of a wholly different condition 
of society. In 1839, Colonel Sleeman, who had already 
in a great measure achieved the suppression of thuggee, 
undertook officially the suppression of decoitee; and 
proceeding upon a precisely similar plan, he has already 
so far succeeded, that the principal bandits are in cus- 


tody, and their gangs broken up and incorporated with | ho 


the body of the people. The country was parcelled out 
by Colonel Sleeman among his assistants and himself; 
and the decoits, closely hemmed in, were induced to 
surrender not only by menaces, but by assurances of 
protection, employment, and subsistence. All were 
required, as a sine qué non, to make a full confession of 
crimes and customs, and to give the names and resi- 
dence of their associates; and thus a body of informa- 
tion was collected not only necessary for the complete 
suppression of the system, but highly curious in a 
literary and philosophical point of view. 

‘ Of those,’ says our author, ‘who surrendered on a 
promise of conditional pardon, such as were deemed 
fit were enlisted into police battalions and establish- 
ments, under sanction of government, conveyed in a 
letter, dated the 24th of May 1843, and, with rare 
exceptions, have been found exceedingly well fitted for 
the duties. Dispersed over all India in such establish- 
ments, and never in any number together, they are 
fast losing their exclusive language, which neither they 
nor their children ever speak, and becoming blended 
with the rest of society in habit and feeling. There is 
not a single leader or member of a gang of any note 
now at large; and the greater part of such as have 
escaped our pursuit have entered into service, or taken 
to other honest employments among those to whom 
their character is unknown; and we are not aware of 
any gang being at their old trade, or of any colony 
from whom a gang could be formed. Bengal Proper 
is beyond my supervision.’ The unconditionally-par- 
doned were located upon an experimental farm in the 
Gurruckpoor district ; but although this has hitherto 
been successful, there will always be danger from the 
close association of such persons, with an exclusive 
language and recollections, and traditions of so excit- 
ing a character. 

From 1839 to 1847, the number of prisoners taken 
was 1214. Of these only 14 suffered death; 53 were 


transported ; 481 imprisoned for life, and the remainder | 
for a limited period. During last year the number | 
taken was 317, and the sen ; 
tion, 103 ; imprisonment for life, 29; and 
periods the remainder. 


| 
To estimate the amount taken by plunder through- | 
out India is impossible ; but we are able to form some | 
idea of the revenue derived from this trade by the | 
Budhuk decoits. Even this, however, is only an | 
approximation to the truth, since the sum can only || 
comprise the booty taken in such cases as become |) 
known to the government: yet this comparatively || 
inconsiderable item amounts, from 1803 up to last year, || 
to the astounding total of 2,501,576 rupees ! 
The total cost to the government of the united | 
establishment for the suppression of thuggee and | 
decoitee is—without including the subsistence of pri- | 
soners and other contingent charges—14,000 rupees |, 
per month; and to the Oude government, and that of i 
other native states, 10,564 rupees per month. This | 
gives, in round money, a sum of L.29,500 spent an- 
nually in the suppression of gang-robbery and murder 
throughout India. 
Colonel Sleeman has now served the Company forty 
years without visiting Europe; and he well remarks, 
‘it is not very likely that any other public servant 
will have the opportunities that I have had of being 
admitted behind the scenes to so familiar an acquaint- 
ance with the acts, thoughts, and feelings of the per- 
sons who have, for the last half century, taken the 
most prominent parts in the drama of crime exhibited, 
or with the views and circumstances which have led 
to the several legislative enactments passed, and the 
other measures adopted for the suppression of the evils 
described. ... It is seldom that the person first 
selected by government to superintend measures for 
the suppression of evils of such great magnitude can 
pe, in any country, much less in India, to be so long 
spared and permitted, as I have been, to watch over 
their progress towards a successful issue; and it is no 
less seldom that they have in India, after the lapse of 
such a time, the leisure, the means, or the inclination 
to draw up such a record, imperfect as it is, as this 
which I have now the honour to submit, of what was 
required, what has been done, and what still remains 
to be done, before the object which government has 
had in view can be fully attained.’ With this we take | 
leave of one of the most remarkable revelations of the | 
present day. L. R. 


CO-OPERATIVE STORES. | 

In the arrangements of society, the trafficker who | 
purchases wholesale, and distributes in retail, has his 
allowed place. He has often been denounced as a 
superfluity, seeing that he produces nothigg; but the | 
political economist defends him as a useful servant of | 
the public, and therefore entitled to remuneration. | 
This, however, is only the theory. It may be matter 
for inquiry whether his services are necessary in any | 
particular case ; whether the same purposes might not | 
be served more economically in some other way; | 
whether it is necessary that the trafficker should be 
the capitalist ; and whether, from the existing arrange- 
ments, there is not a superfluity of human energy as | 
well as capital expended in this way. 
Enter any little country-town, and you see a mul- | 
tiplicity of grocers and drapers where one might serve. | 
The worthy traffickers are exceedingly apt to be seen | 
lounging at their shop-doors or the shop-doors of their | 
neighbours. Their days are spent in half or three- 
fourths idleness, and their evenings in the public-house | 
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of ennui during the day. These men are accordingly 
rarely able to make more than the barest living. Look 
along any street in a large town, and how many hat- 
shops, boot-shops, and grocery-shops are seen in districts 
where one of each would serve all the purposes of that 
public conveniency which is professed to be served! 
Here, too, there appears a great misapplication of means, 
for it seldom happens that each tradesman is fully 
occupied. Nearly all of them could do thrice the busi- 
ness which they actually do. To condemn any man to 
a partial idleness or a make-believe occupation cannot 
be consonant with the principles of political economy. 
In such circumstances it is impossible that mere shop- 
keepers, as a class, should be prosperous, and that they 
are not prosperous as a class is only too certain. 

It is to be observed, on the other hand, that Thompson 
and Jones, pitted against each other on opposite sides 
of a street as tea-merchants, are respectively prompted 
by the rivalry to have the best wares at the cheapest 
rates, and to supply them with the greatest possible 
amount of civility towards consumers. In that very in- 
ternecine war of handbills which they carry on against 
each other, lies the safety of the public. But these 
advantages are not obtained by the public in an unmixed 
state. Each tradesman, in order to draw custom into 
his own peculiar channel, is tempted to lay out large 
sums in shop-rents, in external decorations, in adver- 
tising, in make-believe appearances of various kinds, 
including that of a flood of goods, some large portion of 
which must remain on his hands, or be thrust off at a 
loss. These expenses and losses must, if possible, be 
compensated. They often are by systems of deception, 
to the no small damage of It is this keen 

|| competition, indeed, which has led to the great preva- 
lence of sharping and swindling by which shop morality 
is so much disgraced, particularly in large cities. 

We may view the matter in another point of view. 
The business in question is the simple one of distribut- 
ing among individuals, in small quotidian quantities, 
the textile fabrics, articles of food, &c. produced by 
manufacturers and agriculturists, and imported by 
merchants. To perform this business successfully, it 
cannot be absolutely necessary to have palace-like 
shops in prominent and therefore costly situations. 
Plate-glass windows, young men of smooth and winning 
tongues, dozens of walking placards impressing the 
fact, that there is nothing on earth like No. 39 of some 
place, are not indispensable in order that each gentle- 
man may have his yearly hat, or each lady her winter 
haberdashery. Manifestly the goods acquire no im- 
provement of quality from coming through so costly an 
apparatus of distribution. Neither is there the same 
economical advantage in having two shops where one 
would serve, that there is in making two ears of corn 
grow where only one grew before. Every shop in any 
district beyond the number strictly required for con- 
veniency must be a super-expenditure of means and a 
loss to the community. A few years ago, we knew 
three towns ten miles apart from each other, and in 
each of which there was a baker who employed a van 
in carrying bread to the other two. Now, as there is 
no witchcraft in baking, here was the unnecessary 
expense of three vans incurred without benefit to any- 
body. The business of distribution is thus burthened 
with enormous expenses beyond what is attended with 
any advantage, and so far it must be considered as out 
of harmony with the rules of a true economy. 


It may thus be seen that, though the distributor is 
entitled to his reward, the existing means of distribu- 
tion may not be unsusceptible of improvement. The 
evils of the system have led to an attempted cure, in 
the establishment of shops on a scale of vastness to 
which our ancestors were st: Seeing how diffi- 
cult it is to obtain such a share of public patronage as 
may afford a decent subsistence, the trader is driven to 
setting up a concern occupying half a street, attended 
by a hundred young men, and selling everything at a 
small per-centage above cost price, so as merely to 
afford, after payment of expenses, a tolerable remunera- 
tion for the employment of a large capital. It is of 
course impossible for any small trader to maintain 
opposition to such an establishment, unless by favour 
of some special circumstances not likely to be available. 
The setting up of such establishments, therefore, tends 
to annihilate that uneconomical system which has been 
described. The victims retire groaning to places beyond 
the geographical range of the leviathan shops, or betake 
themselves to other lines of life. We may commiserate 
their sufferings, but we cannot prevent them. 

If it be true that in such shops the public is supplied 
with goods at perhaps not more than 5 per cent.—or 
even, as we have heard, so low, in some instances, as 3 
per cent.—of advance upon wholesale prices, and if the 
expenses of conducting so large a business be so mode- 
rate as to render this small margin of profit a suffi- 
cient remuneration for the skill, diligence, and capital 
employed, the economist must admit that, as far as the 
system goes, an approach has been made to a perfect 
system of distribution. Another plan has been hit 
upon by the working-classes in sundry of our large 
towns: a group of operatives, each of whom requires 
certain quantities of provisions weekly, combine to 
keep what is called a Co-operative Store. Into this 
store, under the care perhaps of a hired official, are 
received goods at the usual wholesale prices. They 
are distributed to the members of the society and 
others at prices somewhat below those demanded for 
similar articles in ordinary shops, and the profits are 
of course distributed among the shareholders. Many 
such concerns appear to serve their purpose, and to 
prosper. A correspondent of the ‘ Leader’ (newspaper) 
gives an account of one of some standing in a well- 
known seat of industry. 

‘There exists in Rochdale a Co-operative Society 
whose history is not without public interest. The 
Equitable Pioneers, for so they style themselves, have 
two imposing warehouses in operation. They open 
their stores only at night. All purchases are paid for 
on delivery; dividends are declared quarterly. It is 
enrolled according to law, and its object is to improve 
the social and domestic condition of the members. 
Five per cent. interest is paid on the shares, and the 
remaining profits are divided among the purchasers in 
proportion to the money expended. Its story is simple 
and instructive. 

‘In the early part of 1844 there was in Rochdale a 
strike amongst the handloom flannel weavers ; and, 
as with most other strikes, the benefit derived from it 
was very small, and of short duration. A few of those 
who had taken an active part in the struggle saw little 
hopes of ever getting any permanent advance in their 
wages, and therefore determined upon making the 
wages they did receive go as far as they could. They 
clubbed their money together, and bought what they 
wanted at cost price, and thus secured to themselves 
the profits of the retailer. Some of these infantine 
co-operators attended at the social institution, and de- 
sired the assistance of the members. The result was, 
that, in railway language, an “amalgamation” took 
place, and one set of poor men united with another: 
those that were not, strictly speaking, “ poor” had not 
confidence in the scheme. But to work this confede- 
ration of poverty, they drew up a few laws, got them 
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enrolled, divided the town into districts, appointed 
collectors, who called upon each member every Sunday 
for his subscription of threepence; and, by a little 
perseverance, erance, they got faith in each other, and saved 
L.36! They then took for three years, at L.10 per 
year, the bottom room of an old warehouse sadly out 
of . Twelve pounds they laid out in its repair, 
and with L.24, 8s. bought counters, scales, weights, and 
a few other articles of fixed stock, some meal, flour, 
and a scanty supply of other humble provisions. They 
then opened shop three nights in the week, made small 
profits, and turned the money (which, with contribu- 
tions and profit, kept increasing) until able to buy 
larger quantities. All p on the ready-money 
rule, to which their success is ascribable. When it 


became generally known amongst the working-class of | done. 


this town that provisions were sold at the same price 
as at other shops, and that the customers received from 
sixteenpence to twentyp@ce in the pound back, can- 
didates for admission rolled in beyond any means of 
comfortably supplying them. 

‘ Those who distrust the value of co-operative expe- 
riments should visit this of Rochdale. It has now been 
six years in existence. Its property has risen from 
1.24 to be, on the whole, worth L.2000. Its members 
are numerous, its profits large, its subscribers increas- 


ing; and it gives satisfaction to everybody except the | ra‘ 


arbitrators, who complained to me that they had been 
in office six years without having a single thing to do.’ 
There is certainly no law of any kind against such 
societies. The propriety of setting them up is entirely 
a practical question. Can the same amount of goods 
of equal quantity be distributed in this manner more 
cheaply than through the medium of small shops? If 
80, political economy gives them its approbation as a 
matter of course. In the case of the Rochdale society, 
the prices of provisions being the same as in other 
shops, while the members get from sixteen to twenty- 
pence in the pound back, we see a case precisely 
parallel to that of a mutual, as distinguished from a 
ietary life-assuring office; the distinction of the 
former plan being, that the profits are distributed 
among the assured, while in the latter they are absorbed 
by a trading company. Most probably there are 
advantages of a moral kind also, and these may even 
exceed the economical benefits. It must be good for 
working-men to be called together for the adoption of 
measures for mutual benefit, and to have some little 
affairs of a public character to conduct. It must 
advance them as thinking beings, to quote a phrase of 
Dr Johnson’s. Under the ordinary modes of dealing 
in shops, they are tempted into taking credit, which 
fixes them as customers, and enables the trader to realise 
higher profits. But by this co-operative plan, the temp- 
tation is the other way. They are led to feel the dignity 


of ready money. Seeing how much may depend on, 


prudent arrangements for the expenditure of their 
means, they are induced to reflect on the subject gene- 
rally, and to bethink them of all available modes of 
turning their earnings to the best possible advan- 
tage. The co-operative plan may not serve well for 
clothing, where so much depends on taste or caprice ; 
nor for articles of furniture, which are rarely needed. 
But for daily provisions of all kinds it must be service- 
able, so that there is only a decent degree of prudence 
and thorough good intention in the associating parties. 
If Co-operative Societies were to become very preva- 
small shops of private enterprise. Is not this a hard- 
ship to the class of small traders? Doubtless it may 
be attended with considerable inconvenience ; but who 
can now pretend to set up private against public inte- 
rests? Assuredly, if we are to defend the superseding 
of hands by machinery, we cannot with any face say 
that a cumbrous and costly mode of the distribution of 
the necessaries of life among the working-classes is to 


be maintained, for the sake of the individuals who have, 
or think they have, an interest in it. It has been seen 
already that no man is bound to any i walk of 
life. Ifa little shop, which gave him but a scanty live- 
lihood, fails, he may shift to some other line of exer- 
tion, and quickly find it was for his good that he was 
forced to do so. One thing is clear—every movement 
which substitutes an economical for an uneconomical 
mode of performing any part of the business of society 
is attended by a saving, and consequently an enrich- 
ment to society, and in this every one has his share. 
If the business now executed by a hundred shops of 
private enterprise could be executed by ten —omeere 
stores, so as to save nine-tenths of the expenses of bus’ 

ness, it would ultimately be good for all that this ‘have 


By way of a general remark in conclusion, it may 
be said that there would perhaps be fewer individuals 
complaining of the smallness of their gains, if there 
were a more enlightened view of what entitles a man 
to wages, income, or profits. A handloom weaver will 
be heard complaining that he labours thirteen hours 
a day, and yet gets only six shillings a week. Were 
he to reflect that he is doing only that which a sense- 
less machine can do, he would become aware that he is 
misapplying a human being, and that his wages are 
ther the measure of a penalty for his error than of a | 
reward for his industry. A trader will be heard say- | 
ing, ‘I keep close to my shop, I try by all means to 
attract customers and to secure them, and yet I hardly | 
have enough left over, after payment of expenses, to 
keep me alive.’ Let this man consider whether he is | 
needed in the walk he has entered upon. If he has | 
only set up a shop as a rival to another which he | 
understood to be thriving, in the hope of by and by 
wiling away a little custom from a brother in trade 
who has not too much, and who alone is sufficient to 
supply the district, he should bethink him that he is 
devoting himself to a purpose which society does not | 
desire nor require him to fulfil, and which may there- | 
fore be fairly expected to prove barren of good fruits 
towards himself. It would be better for that man to 
give himself to the clearing away of wood in Canada, 
if he cannot readily hit upon any better occupation, 
for there he would really be serving his kind (conse- 
quently entitled to his reward), which here he is not. | 
If, again, a man complains that he cannot obtain a | 
situation—he is willing to do almost anything, but he | 
cannot hear of an opening anywhere—every post seems | 
filled, and he literally can get nothing to do—(such 
complaints are heard from hundreds every day )—it 
would be well for that man to consider that there is a | 
limitation to the number of persons requiring assist- | 
ants or subordinates, and to the number of assistants 
or subordinates which that limited number of persons 
requires. Merely to be willing to undertake any | 
kind of duty under an employer is not enough. He 
should inquire if he and hundreds of others like 
himself be not standing out as superfluities on the | 
face of the earth, while there are other walks in which | 
they could be at once turned to usefulness, and 
in which they would become entitled to appropriate 
rewards. It is incumbent, in short, on all who 
themselves ill-remunerated by society, to reflect on what | 
they, in the first place, do for society. Do they sub- | 
serve any broadly useful end towards their w- | 
creatures ? Are they only willing to do so, if men will 
trust them with employment, or come to their shops? | 
Do they not too easily calm their consciences under an | 
idle and self-indulgent life, by reflecting that that life | 
is spent in the market-place, where, unluckily, no one | 
will hire them, or buy their goods? It is the fatal | 


error of many, that they wait to be called. Society | 
takes charge of no man. It behoves each to seek out a | 
position for himself, in which he may exercise his | 
faculties and external means for the benefit of society: | 


| 
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and till he has found a position in which he can do a 
considerable service to his fellow-creatures, he may 
depend upon it he will be left under all the well-known 
penalties of premeditated idleness. 


NAMES OF SHIPS. 


‘ Every ship has a name,’ said the doctor. 

* Of course she has,’ said the captain. ‘ There is as 
much need to name ships as to name babies. The name 
is the only thing that you landsmen can tell one craft 
from another by.’ 

* But did you never consider,’ said the doctor, ‘ that 
there is something like a principle on which names are 
given to ships ?—that that principle, again, is rooted 
in the best affections of our nature; that, in fact, the 
name given to a ship is always a tribute of admiration 
or love to some person, quality, or thing.’ 

‘TI never thought of that before,’ said the captain. 
‘Indeed it is all one to me what the owners call a ship: 
if she sails well, and is well-formed, I don’t care a bad 
biscuit whether she is called June or Juno—Rapid or 
Slow!’ 

‘ Ah, you are too practical a man, captain, to care 
much about theories,’ said the doctor ; ‘ but what would 
you say if I could prove to you that the names of ships 
are given on as fixed principles as those which regulate 
the trade-winds or the ocean currents ?’ 

‘ Well, I should tike to hear you spin a yarn on that 
head,’ said the captain ; ‘only you must keep to facts, 
and not go cruising about after spectres and illusions 
like the Flying Dutchman or the sea nt!’ 

‘Til take care of that. This is a record of facts, is 
it not ?’ said the doctor, holding up a copy of the Tele- 
graph containing a list of ships in the docks of Liver- 
pool on that day in September 1850. 

‘ Indeed it is,’ said the captain ; ‘ and there are the 
solid facts themselves. No Flying Dutchmen or sea- 
serpents there,’ and he pointed with great pride to the 
five miles of docks, crowded with shipping, that could 
be well seen from the window. 

‘Very good,’ said the doctor. ‘There are now 
about seven hundred ships lying in these docks: every 
one, as I said before, has a name, and these names have 
all been given under certain circumstances and for cer- 
tain reasons. Let us see what these circumstances and 
reasons are. A man who builds a ship, in choosing a 
name, has regard either to a person, a place, a thing, or 
a quality. Now it is natural to suppose that the names 
of persons will have the preference. Thus his own 
name, or the name of some of his friends or relations, 
will be given to the ship; and accordingly we find that 
about one-fifth of the vessels in these docks bear names 
of this class—names of men and women unknown to 
fame, but who doubtless live and die as honest upright 
men and women—their only monument being the ship, 
liable to be lost in any storm, and which seldom sur- 
vives its godfather or godmother long.’ 

* Very true,’ said the captain. ‘One ship I com- 
manded was called after the owner himself, and another 
after his eldest daughter, who dashed in fine style 
a bottle of wine at the ship when she was launched!’ 

‘Nearly another fifth of the names,’ resumed the 
doctor, ‘ are Christian names without the surname. All 
nations seem to follow this practice. We have Mary 
and Marie, Margaret and Marguerite, John, Jane, Jean 
and Johanna, Gustave and Gustavus, Matilda and 
Mathilda; and so on through all the Christian names 
applied to persons. In many cases these are com- 
pounded—such as Anne Jane, Mary Anne, Marie Helena, 
and many others. Again, though a ship is usually 
spoken of as in the feminine gender, yet there are 
undoubted masculine names given to some— Thomas, 
Tom, Charlie, William, are examples. In some cases 
an expressive adjective is prefixed to distinguish one 
from 3 as Marie and La Bella Barbara. 


As if also to show that all these ships were united to- 

gether in loving, social bands, a Flemish ship is called 

Dos Kijos (Two Sons), four. are called The Brothers, 

and two The Sisters, while one little French vessel of 

only seventy-five tons makes the circle complete by 
the name of Aimable Famille !’ 

*Yes; and a very amiable family they all make,’ 
said the captain. ‘What can more strikingly illustrate 
the peace-making of rere ge than the recital of these 

I and other names? There 
are vessels from all parts of the world—the stars and 
stripes from America, the tricolour of France, the Eagle 
of Prussia and Russia, the yellow banner and green 
emblazoning of the Brazils—all floating, with many 
others, in peaceful proximity to that banner under 
which, I am proud to say, I sail—the brave old Union 
Jack—the meteor flag of England ; that flag 

—‘ Which braved a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze !”* 


‘ Well said, captain ; but it is you that are getting 
imaginative now: let us pursue our inquiry. Those 
personal names I have mentioned, making two-fifths of 
the whole, contrast strikingly in the numbers with about 
thirty others given to heroes and other great men; the 
number in the former case being great, and in the latter 
small, just because the number of living objects for 
private friendship is always greater than of dead for 
public admiration ; because, in fact, there are always 
more Janes and Johns alive to love and esteem, than 
mighty men and women of past times to remember and 
respect. It is part of our system of hero-worship to 
give the names of great men to our ships. Now in this 
list there is a worthy selection of great names. These 
Liverpool docks are indeed a little section of the great 
floating Walhalla in which the memory of the departed 
is preserved. There are Achilles, Socrates, Epaminon- 
das, Miltiades, Leonidas, and Nestor from Grecian 
times ; Cato and Cicero from Roman ; Zenobia, queen 
of Palmyra; Columbus repeated twice ; the reformers 
John Calvin and Martin Luther; the unfortunate 
Mexican king, Montezuma ; Tamerlane the Tartar : and 
to come to our own days, Sir Robert Peel, the Duke 
of Wellington, Earl Grey, Richard Cobden, and Dan 
O’Connell, Lord Hardinge, and Lord Gough; George 
Washington, and Henry Clay ; Lamartine, Rowland 
Hill, Lady Franklin, and Grace Darling. Of heathen 
deities, again, the number is considerable; there are 
Jupiter, Mars, Vulcan, Juno, Latona, Ceres, and a 
“ New Minerva ;” there are Mercury the messenger of 
the gods, and Iris the messenger of Juno, Hebe, Flora, 
Aurora, Midas, Endymion, and that 


—**‘ Goddess fair and free, 
In heaven yclept Euphrosyne ;” 


while there is olus, with his rude son Boreas and 
his gentle Zephyr ; and the train is brought up by the 
Halcyon, who will pass through any but “halcyon seas” 
ere she arrive at her destination, New Orleans. But if 
the influence of old mythology in the naming of ships 
is great, no less striking does the influence of modern 
novels appear. Is it not one of the strongest evidences 
of the might and power of the genius of Sir Walter 
Scott, that seven ships now lying in these docks have 
obtained their names from him? These are the Ivan- 
hoe, Guy Mannering, Woodstock, Hazlewood, Marmion, 
Lady of the Lake, and Magnus Troil; and in a short 
time these ships, after battling with the seas, will bear 
witness to the greatness of “the old man of Abbotsford” 
in the harbours of Havannah, New York, and Rio 
Janeiro. Let us now look at the names connected 
with personal titles: we find, on what may be called 
the royal side, Emperor, Empress, Monarch, Prince, 
Queen, Princess, Royal Majesty, and Patriot King; 
while on the other, or popular side, there are Tribune, 
Liberator, Patriarch, Constitution, and New 
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Parliament. There is a Tory about to sail for San 
Francisco; but there is neither Whig, Chartist, nor 
Radical in the docks. These names, then, as 
it were, resemble a pyramid: you have the broad base 
formed of private friendship, and you gradually rise 
with great but not numerous names of gods, heroes, 
and distinguished men. The substratum will perhaps 
be forgotten next century, but the superstructure will 
live for ever.’ 

‘But what of the names of places?’ said the cap- 
tain. 


‘I am just coming to them,’ said the doctor. ‘In 
general you will find more system pursued with these 
than with the others. To digress a little from the 
present list : though you seldom see a whole fleet called 
systematically after a certain cluster of great men or 
heathen gods, yet we have examples of several fleets 
called after a regular series of places. By places I 
mean of course not only towns and countries, but seas 
and rivers. Thus the fleet of steam-ships originally 
possessed by the West India Mail Company were 
named after British rivers—such as the Thames, Med- 
way, Avon, Clyde, Forth, Tay, Tweed, &c. Another 
fleet of steamers belonging to the Dublin Company 
were named after large towns—such as Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds; and the British line of mail- 
steamers to New York have “used up” the names of 
the great continents of the globe, and will perhaps be 
obliged to take Australia and Polynesia as their next 
names; while, in like manner, the American line of 
similar steamers have exhausted the names of the great 
oceans. But let us look at those now in the Liverpool 
docks. Of oceans, we have the Atlantic and Pacific ; 
of seas, Marmora and the Mediterranean ; and in addi- 
tion, three ships simply called Ocean. Of countries, we 
have two Americas, British Empire, Britanuia, and 
Great Britain, England, and Old England, Scotia, 
Scotland, Franconia, Malabar, Nepaul, and Oregon; 
of islands, Cuba and Ceylon; of towns, three Liver- 
pools, two Manchesters, and one each of Athens, Alex- 
andria, Dublin, Eblana, Edinburgh, Edina, Ely, Lin- 
coln, Yarmouth, Greenock, Geneva, and Surat; of 
rivers, Elbe, Thames, Danube, Rio Grande, and two 
Merseys ; and of battle-fields, Marathon and Waterloo. 
Runnymede reminds us of Magna Charta; Cassite- 
rides brings up recollections of Phoenician commerce ; 
and Tara revives our memory of Irish grandeur. 
Again, we have other names derived from places—such 
as Ethiope, City of the Sultan, Scythian, American, 
Belvochee, Buenos Ayrian, Antigua Planter, Buchan 
Maid, and Wild Irish Girl. Other names drawn from 
what I may call “sea-sources” are not so numerous as 
one might expect. Thus we saw that there was not a 
Neptune ; and in all these seven hundred names there 
are only three Ocean Queens, one Sea-King, one Sea- 
Nymph, one Mermaid, one Water-Witch, and one 
Water-Kelpie. The names taken from the sky are also 
very few, being only five—Planet, Etoile, Hyade, Star, 
and North Star. To turn now to the qualities indi- 
cated by the names, we find that the ships give an 
admirable account of themselves. About a hundred 
and fifty have received names of this stamp; and with 
the exception of two that claim to be called Inconstant 
and Melancolie, the others divide among themselves all 
the virtues ever displayed in the character of man. 
Friendship, Harmony, Unity, Union, and Concordia, 
are good names; and what sea could run so high, or 
storm blow so strong, as to wreck Resolution, Energy, 
Success, Confidence, Rectitude, Integrity, Economy, 
and Victory? Hope is a favourite name, for it is used 
four times. There is one Fame, one Choice, one Chance, 
one New Gift, a Frolic, a Conquest, a Desire, a Trio, 
and a Salo. Again there are other names no less ex- 

ve, and perhaps more appropriate, as Harbinger, 
Precursor ; Courier, and Courier Intelligent ; 
Ambassador, Envoy, and Visitor; while there are a 


--— --- 


Racer and a Rambler; a Defender, a Champion, and a 
Conqueror; two Rivals, one Competitor, three Gleaners, 
two Gipsies, one Gipsy Queen, and three Heroines. 
The qualities of speed, so much prized in ships, are in- 
dicated in one Active, three Rapids, a Dart, a Despatch; 


| 
one Swiftsure, one Express, an Onward, a Speed, and | 
an Urgent; while others take the titles of Intrepid, | 
Lively, Courageous, Radiat, Superb, Vigilant, Adroit, | 


Daring, Laconic, Thrifty, Intrinsic, Reform, Endeavour, 
Delight, and Excel. The names of animals possessing 


similar qualities have been chosen: thus we have two | 


Eagles and one. Eaglet, two Ospreys, a Raven, a Cur- 
lew, a Petrel, a Swallow, a Gannet, a Dove, a Swan, 
and a Swanette, among birds ; a Lion, a Fawn, a Grey- 
hound, a Leveret, a Ferret, and a eon among 
beasts; a Sword-Fish and a Nautilus among fishes. 
Among plants, two Laurels, a Magnolia, and a Holly ; 
and among precious stones, a Topaz, Sapphire, and 
Diamond. Among the miscellaneous names we find 
three Fairies, one Fairy Queen, a Huntress, and a 
Tally-Ho; a Tyro, a Vixen, and a Cyclops ; St George, 
St Clair, St Charles, St Andrew, San Giovanni Batista 
(St John the Baptist); and to conclude, two ships 
Argo, one of them loading for Stettin on the Baltic 
Sea, and a Golden Fleece taking in cargo for Pernam- 
buco. This rapid attempt to classify these names,’ 
continued the doctor, ‘will, I think, have shown you 
that even in the naming of ships there are some rules 


by which men are guided, and often without know- | 
it.’ 


‘ Yes,’ said the captain, ‘there is, after all, “ 
in aname.” But I must be off to the Prince’s Dock ; 


and you, I think, doctor, should now look at the list of 
your patients, instead of a list of ships’ names.’ 


THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON. 
November. 


You would hardly believe how fertile a subject of talk 


the Exhibition is: about its dimensions—about its ap- 
pearance—how that a considerable portion of its iron 
columns and glass walls may now be seen above the 
boarding in Hyde Park—how that the available space 
within it will comprise nearly 900,000 square feet, of 


which Manchester claims 10,000, and the United States | 
80,000—how that the first consignment of foreign goods | 


for show has arrived from Russia—and how that 4000 


houses have been taken by enterprising upholsterers and | 
others, to be sublet when the time comes. There will | 
be no lack of beer, for our brewers are preparing double | 


quantities ; not an empty corner is to be left in the vaults, 
to insure that the thirsty multitude who are to throng 
our streets during next year’s hottest months shall 


have wherewith to quench their thirst and be satisfied. | 
Banbury and Eccles are to be on the alert in matters | 
of cakes, Ormskirk with gingerbread, and Everton with | 


toffee. Let those who are expert in the confection of 
eatables and drinkables, or any other commodity under 
the sun, now be prepared to show their skill, and let 
the world see what ingenuity exists in our English 
Saxondom. 


It would please you to see the aoe emp going © 
on in our chief thoroughfares: in one place a new front | 
with mahogany mouldings and plate-glass is put in; | 


in another the walls are scraped and newly painted | 
from roof to basement; or the doorway is made easier | 


of approach ; or interior availabilities are taken advan- 
tage of. There is evidently a desire to look respectable 
in the eyes of strangers. A good many people wish that 


1851 were already here; others dread its approach, for | 


they say we shall be overwhelmed with visitors. Rela- 
tives, acquaintances, country cousins to the remotest 

, everybody that you have ever known or spoken 
to, will come to London between May and October of 
next year. The anticipation to people of timid nerves 
or restricted hospitality is truly alarming; and for a 


| 
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be ata premium. According 

is to be ruined by the mighty show— 

find herself not half so clever as fondly 
i with a foreign 
own—or she is to catch the 


itself will not be the 

Exhibition ly we have songs about it. 
applause’ to the tune of Yankee Doodle:— 


About the Exhibition. 
Success to Mister Paxton, for 
He is a lad so clever, 
He builds a house of ir’n and glass, 
And may it stand for ever! 
There you will see all sorts of things 
Amid congratulations ; 
And prove yourselves to be the first 
And cleverest of nations. 
Success,’ &c. &c. 


Now, to change the subject. We are, it is said, to 
have some further revelations from Lord Rosse’s tele- 
| scope. Faraday, too, has pursued his ‘experimental 
| researches’ to a most important result—one intimately 
| connected with the grandest manifestations of natural 

phenomena. The facts and details will shortly be 
| made public through the medium of the Royal Society 

| and the Royal Institution. Then we are to have a new 

theory of planetary motion from America, as well as 
| a perpetual motion, which has been kept a-going for 
eighteen months. This reminds me of an ‘ everlasting 
mover’ which was exhibited some few years ago when 
I was in the States. It was an elegant combination of 
brass and steel wheels, fitted within a metallic frame, 
| and placed on a small table in the centre of a room. 
There was no drapery round the table, nor any apparent 
attempt at concealment; and the wheels span round so 
smoothly and silently, that it was a pleasure to watch 
their seeming self-produced motion. One day, however, 


| attempting to pass off Yankee tricks as London 


notest 
jpoken 
of 
nerves 
for a 


a more than usually acute visitor, after a close scrutiny 
of the apparatus, descended into the lower regions, and 
after a little search, discovered a stout negro turning a 
wheel in the cellar, from which the movement was 


‘| communicated to the ‘perpetual’ by means of a thin 


rod passing lengthwise through one of the table legs. 


| The ‘dodge’ was clever, and not more immoral than 
|| the contemporaneous exhibition of an old black woman 


as Washington’s nurse. I was acquainted with one of 
the speculators in that transaction. a 
was bought in Virginia for thirty dollars; she had 


|| never seen the American hero, and knew as little about 


| him as she did of the differential calculus. But I am 
rambling; and you will perhaps take me to task for 


gossip. 
the Channel, although inter- 


—Peccavi. 
The 


telegraph across 
|| rupted for the present, is to be relaid next spring in 
|| such a manner as to insure something like perma- 


nence. The wires are to be enclosed in thick cables, 


|| and more than one to be sunk, so that derangement of 
|| any single line may not break off the means of com- 
|| munication. 
|| /éte at its opening in May: Louis Napoleon is to be at 
|| one end of the wires, and Prince Albert at the other, 

|| to exchange friendly greeti 


If all go well, we are promised a sort of 


tings in the name of the two 
nations. Then there is talk of a telegraph under sea 
to Ireland, and a steam-packet station on the west 
coast from whence the passage is to be made to 
Halifax in six days. And again, the project for a 
wire across the Atlantic is urged, with but little 
chance of realisation at i 


= 


5th of March the message delivered by the President 
to Congress on the 4th! May we all live to see it! 
And yet more, the actual commencement of the great 
drainage works for the reclamation of 32,000 acres from 
the Wash is a subject which engineers and capitalists 
talk about with no little interest. 

Thus much on general matters, and now for a few 
specialities. The doings of the Académie are of course 
regarded with due consideration and comment. M. 
Grange, whose investigations I told you of a short time 
ago, has made further researches on the subject of goitre. 
He journeyed to Turin; and on comparing notes with 
the savans of that city, ascertained the remarkable fact, 
that a geological map of Piedmont, and a goitre map of 
the same country, fully confirm his views respecting 
‘the presence of goitre and cretinism on 
formations.’ He shows that in the valley of Aosta, 
where the soil is schistous, with a layer of diluvium, 
and dominated by metamorphic rocks, goitre is rare; 
but beyond Bard, where the water becomes purgative, 
from the large amount of sulphate of magnesia which 
it contains, goitre and cretinism abound. In the valley 
of Entremont there is a small district, a sort of oasis, 
as it were, of mica schist, on which five villages and 
several hamlets are built, in none of which do the 
distressing diseases ever appear, while they prevail in 
the surrounding localities. 

Another sanitary fact is related by M. Ancelon. In 
Meurthe there is a village named Lindre Basse where 
endemics are constant, appearing as intermittent and 
typhoid fevers, the latter at intervals of three months ; 
besides which, other affections prevailed, caused by 
miasmatic influence. Close to the village was a large 
pond, which was kept full for two years for the breed- 
ing of fish, and then emptied, to allow of the land, which 
had been submerged, being cultivated in the third 
year; after which it was again refilled, and the process 
repeated. In the first year of the cycle came the inter- 
mittent fevers; in the second, the typhoids; in the 
third, the miasmatic. The practice was interrupted in 
1848-49, when, instead of emptying the pond as usual, 
the proprietor kept it on the increase, until the whole 
valley was overspread with water several inches in 
depth for a distance of about six miles. This change 
produced an alteration in the development of disease: — 
the miasmatic affections did not appear, but the whole 
country was infested with intermittent fevers, which 
seemed to repel or absorb all other complaints; the 
cholera even stopped at the edge of the marshy land. — 
M. Ancelon considers that the statement of these facts 
will assist in the study of cause and effect as regards | 
disease 


Of minor matters which have come before the Aca- 
démie, one is a perpetual motion; another, a new sys- 
tem of ventilation; a third, a hydro-voltaic portable 
chain battery ; a fourth, means for aérial transit with- 
out balloons; the employment of birds in the guiding 
of balloons; and a scheme of a steam balloon from a 
man at Baltimore. M. Tiffereau proposes a new kind 
of hour-glass: instead of the two coniform glasses, a _ 
straight tube with a graduated scale, so that at any 
instant the time elapsed since the sand began to run 
may be known. The utility of the instrument would 


attempt to have one uniform system 
world. 

The Montyon prizes for virtue have been given away 
as heretofore, and 19,000 francs for ‘ works the most 
useful to morals.’ Among those is one on the ‘S 
Philosophy of Nature ; two or three on the reciprocal 
duties of government “and people, and of citizens 
wards each other; on the ‘ Psychology i 
and last, one by a lady, ‘The Angels of the 
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The prize of 10,000 francs for the best drama has also 
been awarded. You may remember my telling you 
that the piece was to be in verse, in five acts, to be 
printed, published, and acted in France, and to present 
moral as well as literary merit. All these essentials it 
seems have been achieved in M. Emile Augier’s play of 
‘Gabrielle.’ Seven thousand francs have been given to 
him; and a medal, value 3000, to M. Autran for his 
* Daughter of Eschylus.’ 

The subject of the poetry prize for 1851 is to be ‘ La 
Colonie de Mettray ; offers are made also for the best 
translations of the classics. ‘The prize of eloquence for 
1852 is to be adjudged for the ‘ Eulogy of Bernardin de 
St Pierre,’ and others in the same year for the best 
treatises ‘On the Influence of Charity in the Roman 
World in the early Ages of our era, and its Influence 
on Civil Society ;’ and ‘The Influence Exerted by the 
Genius and Literature of Italy on that of France in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.’ Besides these, 
the prize regularly given for the encouragement of a 
poor author or artist is advertised as usual. 

numerous histories of revolutions, philoso- 
phies of Socialism, and autobiographies, a ‘ History of 
the Protestants in France’ has appeared, of which 
favourable mention is made. Many of its passages 
would be interesting to Protestants in any part of the 
world. And, to pass from grave to gay, a Frenchman 
has published his Souvenirs of Nottinghamshire. He 
describes the beauty of the English‘ landscape as uni- 
form, partaking of the physiognomy of our national 
character; and remarks of the cottagers who inhabit 
the ‘ modest abodes’ of Sherwood Forest, that they 
‘fear God, and hope in him;’ and that every day, except 
Sunday, they keep a fire burning in their chief apart- 
ment, so as to be able to offer tea to their friends who 
visit them. He admires our hedgerow and field-paths, 
although you cannot have unrestricted range as you 
saunter from property to property. As he observes, 
the arrangement is somewhat ‘like society: it is liberty 
amidst forms and laws. Is there a better? Is there 
any other that will last?’ Then he discourses about 
Robin Hood, the ancient trees and churches, and won- 
ders whether England was really as merry in olden 
time as ballads say, or whether our poets do not attri- 
bute to that age all the cheerfulness and merriment 
lacking in the present. He believes that if you read 
‘Ivanhoe’ seated under one of the great spreading 
oaks, of which a few yet remain in the forest, you will 
be so led back to former days as to fancy the Duke of 
Portland’s keepers some of Robin’s famous troop in 
their Lincoln green—the once sturdy lords of Sherwood. 
He praises the duke’s reclamation of land and agri- 
cultural enterprise, and likens him to Boaz among his 
reapers; and although no Ruth be present, yet is the 
widow not forgotten. Then he tells how that he went 
to a pique-nique at Wingfield, and was surprised to see 
the company set about archwological explorations as a 
business. ‘No one,’ he says, ‘went aside to muse. A 
ruin for the English at a pique-nique is not a subject of 
melancholy, but the object of a useful walk, of positive 
knowledge, which it becomes a duty to acquire, for it 
concerns the history of the country. Bravo! Monsieur 
le Francais. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


Berxo cp the valley in the moonlight sleeping, 
How soothing is its pastoral repose— 
A goodly scene for eyes bedimmed with weeping, 
Ere wearied eyelids on the pillow close. 
She said, ‘I know the land isvery fair ; 
But ah, my childhood’s footfall never bounded there !* 


Behold the ancient woods in golden glory, 
Seek ye their solitary mystic glades, 
List to the shining river’s bubbling story, 
By flowery banks or bowering orchard shades, 
She said, ‘ Not there I heard the pleading words, 
More thrilling far than song of sweetest woodland birds!’ 


Behold the ivied tower and mouldering walls, 
From whence the voice of praise ascends on high, 
And chiming bells, whose welcome influence falls 
On pilgrim hearts like music from the sky. 
She said, ‘ Thrice hallowed be the house of prayer ; 
But no beloved dust lies consecrated there!’ 


Behold the radiant stars are gazing down 
In myriads on the shrouded world b th, 
While we, lamenting misspent moments flown, 
May ponder mysteries of life and death. 
She said, ‘ The dove sought rest—no rest it found : 
The ark is still our home, though billows surge around !’ 
Cc. A. M. W. 


BERLIN AT NIGHT. 


The sun is setting. People come pouring out of the 
shops of the Swiss confectioners ; the ‘ Correspondents || 
from Berlin’ looking pleased, for they have packed up | 
intelligence enough to furnish matter for the next post | 
for their respective papers ; republicans, democrats, social- 
ists, repair to private rooms to finish their discussions; a 
solitary adherent of absolute monarchy goes home by him- 
self, and takes with him some bon-bons for his wife. Where 
are these various groups bound for? For the concerts— 
the winter garden—the Italian opera—the French theatre | 
—the mercantile and scientific lectures—the Anti-Cham- 
pagne Club—the ‘ Keep-on-your-hat Society’—to the 
saloons, to the Colosseum, to musical meetings—to poly- 
technic, statistical, geographical, hilological, antiquarian, | 
religious, temperance, social, or evolent associations. 
Faint lights are twinkling from garret-windows, where 
— mechanics are still hard at work, and will be for | 

ours to come—theatres are brilliantly iiluminated—ear- 
riages drive through the streets to balls and parties—poli- 
tical toasts are received with three times three—and the 
night watchman comes out again, calls ‘ Past ten o'clock,’ 
and sees that on his beat all the street-doors are shut. 
Gensd’armes order merry gentlemen to take their cigars out 
of their mouths—a doctor's carriage drives rapidly 
‘ There is some one determined not to die without medica 
assistance’—here, in this ground-floor dwelling, you can 
hear a dispute going on about the German Catholics—from 
others come songs in favour of liberty. Gradually the 
streets become more and more silent, dark, and lonely ; 
carriages return from parties—eleven o’clock, twelve o'clock 
strikes—the last hackney dding wearily home | 
to their stables—the last cigar-shops put up their shutters 
—in the hotels and wine-houses there is still noise, and | 
from afar is heard faintly the music of a serenade ; but all 
else is hushed—everybody goes to bed, and whoever is not | 
kept awake by care and sorrow, goes to sleep, while stars | 
twinkle, and God wakes and watches over all.— Westmin- | 
ster Review. 


A MEDICAL MAN’S MIDNIGHT FRIEND. 


A medical gentleman in Plymouth has adopted the ex- 
cellent of fixing a gutta-percha mouthpiece by the 
side of his bell-handle at the street-door, and attached to 
the mouthpiece is a long gutta-percha tubing, which 
reaches to bed. In the night, when the bell is rung, 
the tube, which hangs sus d by the bedside, is im- 
mediately resorted to, and a conversation is carried on 
without the necessity of the doctor even rising from his 
pillow. This is a very great convenience, and prevents ex- 
posure to a cold atmosphere, which must frequently prove 
prejudicial to medical men.—Plymouth Journal. 
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